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the devil and innumerable relics of old notions con- 
cerning the heredity of diseases and magical remedies, 
would be found. In every mind of large capacity there 
are rooms seldom opened, and some that are concealed 
beyond the knowledge of their owners. Hence, some of 
the surprising things that are said and done in times of 
great excitement by even strong-minded men and women. 
The scientific psychologists are doing much to dispel 
old superstitions, although some of them seem to be 
bringing in new ones. We need not be surprised at any 
outbreak of evil passions or absurd practices when there 
is sufficient occasion, with motives strong enough to 
cause the hidden forces of human nature to break forth 
and manifest themselves, each after its kind. 
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ALEXANDER the Great made his triuniphal march from 
Macedonia to India, not because he was able to con- 
quer with arms all that came in his way. He had a re- 
ception similar to that which would be given him to-day 
if he could march again from Macedonia to India. The 
subjects of the sultan and the czar, the khan and amir, 
—Jews, Armenians, Tartars, and all the rest,—would 
welcome him as a deliverer. His proclamation of liberty 
for all nations would cause all gates to be unlocked and 
all doors opened. Why should not the nations of Europe 

combine to send some warning to despotic governments 
at the eastward, and some message of hope to those who 
suffer wrong in its most terrible forms? The condition 
in these countries that are struggling toward civilization 
is not unlike that which Alexander found, and which 
furnishes the explanation of his triumphal march across 
a continent. 
st 


THERE is a thing we call the social evil which has never 
been suppressed except in countries where polygamy was 
freely practised. It would be absurd to say that it could 
be rooted out of any city if the civil authorities should 
do their duty. But there is a phase of it that can be 
prevented, and which, so long as it is allowed to exist, 
is a spot of shame on our civilization, for which the civil 
authorities are responsible. If it be admitted that those 
who of their own free will find their homes and pleasures 
in such resorts are to be undisturbed so long as they are 
unobtrusive and decent in their outward conduct, the 
line ought to be sharply drawn there. Then every in- 
fluence of the Church and all the civil force of the com- 
munity should be exerted to the end that not one woman, 
of native or foreign birth, shall be made a captive and, 
as the victim of violence or fraud, be forced to a life she 
did not choose. A traffic worse than the traffic in slaves 
is going on the world over, but it ought to be impossible 
for one victim to land on our shores or be made a prisoner 
in our cities. 

ad 


Most words have good and bad meanings. Some were 
originally good words which have been degraded. There 
were bad words which have been promoted. ‘‘Doctrine,’’ 
‘‘dogma,’’ and ‘‘denomination”’ still have good meanings, 
and, if they were disused, other words would need to be 
invented to take their place. A doctrine is an orderly 
statement made by one who is instructed. A dogma 
is a doctrine fitted for use, a device to assist the memory 
of those who are under instruction, or who need a rule 
of faith and practice. A denomination is anything de- 
fined, anything to be set apart from other things and 
denominated. It is as good a word as ‘‘nomination.’’ 
When a protest is made against doctrinal preaching, the 
meaning of the protest is that certain kinds of belief are 
not attractive to some hearers. But, if any preacher 
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were in his mental constitution so loose- jointed and in- 
effectual as a thinker as to have no opinions on vital sub- 
jects defined enough to be used for instruction, he would 
soon be regarded as a specimen of the class afflicted with 
that which, in the language of the street, is called ‘‘slack- 
jaw,”’ 

rd 


It is not necessary to say that the voice of the people is 
the voice of God, in order to profess great confidence in 
the final judgment of the people at large, concerning moral 
standards of conduct and honor. The men and women 
whom the people finally praise and most admire are those 
who in public service and in private life are wise, brave, 
generous, and intent upon doing things which will bring 
blessing to the world. The admiration of rich men, 
longing to make money, and the applause which follows 
those who achieve brilliant victories in the financial 
world, do not represent the ideals of the people, but rather 
they show what temptations beset them. They who 
yield to the seductive attractions of speculation, making 
much money and nothing else, are not proud to Bs: rec- 
ognized merely as money-makers. 


Ghosts. 


Once every old house had its attendant ghost, and 
every old man had his tale of weird and ghostly hap- 
penings somewhere in the past of his own life or of those 

with whom he has lived. Gradually the belief in ghosts 
is passing away. When Coleridge was asked, ‘‘Do you 
believe in ghosts ?”” he replied, ‘‘No, I have seen too 
many of them.’ George Sand, being asked the same 
question, answered, ‘‘No, I do not believe in ghosts; 
but I am afraid of them.” Now, for the most part, 
ghost stories are left as legacies to the Psychical So- 
ciety, which is trying to find out what residuum of 
truth there may be in tales in which the reappearance 
of departed spirits is affirmed. 

Just so fast as the actual belief in these apparitions 
fades away, the ghost reappears in common speech, 
and is made to stand for every real experience which 


suggests a passing of life in some of its active forms 


and its reappearance in melancholy shapes, in memo- 
ries, in shadows, in the unpleasant reflections which 
in after-days follow good deeds half-done or neglected 
and evil deeds planned or perpetrated. 

When life is fresh and full, in the morning of youth 
or in the vigor of maturity, when the daylight is too 
brief for the doing of desirable tasks, melancholy re- 
flections and ghostly memories are excluded. The 
ghost does not thrive in the light of an honest day. 
The revelations of the last two years have suddenly 
exposed to the view of the American people a proces- 
sion which reminds one of Bryant’s description of 


“The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death.” 


Wall Street and the purlieus of it are haunted by 
ghostly creatures,—feeble, faltering creatures, potter- 


ing about the blackboards and tickers of the bucket- | 


shops. They are the mere shades and simulacra of 
prosperous men, some of them once millionaires who 
made fortunes sufficient for their honorable maintenance, 
but who, tempted by greed and enticed by the demon 


of chance, staked their fortunes on some turn in the: ; 


Swe 


market, and after a battle in the stock exchange were 


carried out among the dead. After the mémorable** 


exposure of the Tweed ring (we cannot repeat if too 
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often) every guilty man in that gang died either in 
prison or in exile. 

Life has three aspects and three kinds of joy or sor- 
row. Pleasant realization gives us our daily dole of 
satisfaction or the lack of it. Besides the experiences 
of the present, we have two sources which make up the 
tale of our lives,—hope for that which may come and 
memory of that which is past. In youth hope abounds. 
The pleasures of hope are innumerable, and life, for the 
most part, consists in promised pleasures enjoyed in 
anticipation. 
die life the pictures which fill the gallery of the mem- 
ory furnish our pleasures or, provide us with. reminis- 
cences which haunt our waking hours and disturb our 
dreams. 
these memories have more or less of the power of liy- 
ing presences. Sometimes, when the memory por- 
trays things evil which one would gladly forget, the 
imagination plays tricks with the mind; and _ these 
memories. become veritable ghosts, almost as real as 
living things. The popular imagination is inflamed 
at times with the “gorgeous displays of successful vil- 
lanies; but if all the heartaches, all the chagrins, the 
disappointments, the regrets, the pitiful sense of fail- 
ure which has come of late to many who once were 
honored and trusted, could be exposed to the light, 
what a pitiful array of ghosts it would be! and how little 
would any success of wrong-doers seem to be an equiva- 
lent for that loss of honor and self-respect which, justly 
incurred, remands one to that company which, day by 
day, is passing out of the ranks of honorable men into 


the shades of: ghostly memory or unregretted forget- 


fulness ! 


What shall We Do about It? 


One of the London papers, describing what it calls the 
worst school in London, tells us that all round it are tall 
rotten tenements, with filthy alleys, swarming with the 
dregs of humanity. From attics and cellars, from gutters 
and stairs and fish stalls and dry-goods boxes, sixteen 
hundred children crawl out each morning, unwashed and 
unfed, with only filthy rags to partly cover their naked- 
ness, as they go to the Chaucer School. Many of them 
are, however, routed from-sleep at three o’clock in the 
morning, to load coster carts, while the father and the 
mother are sleeping off their almost perpetual drunk. 
When these childgen reach school, they are too hungry 
to study, too cold to do anything but huddle about the 
steam pipes, and too depraved to have any faith in their 
teachers or any comprehension of the good and good 
intentions of others. 

These children must even take turns in going to school, 
for there is often only one pair of shoes to a family, one 
frock for three or four girls, and by no means clothes enough 
decently to cover more than one boy in the family. They 
know absolutely nothing of the world of light and truth and 
love. Those of ten and of sixteen are of about the same 
size, as well as the same attainments. They grow old 
early, and are dwarfed from the outset in body and mind. 
Their bodies ate caked with dirt, and blue with bruises. 
‘*They have actually to be taught how to play, and even 
to speak English intelligibly, yet they learn arithmetic 
easily, for they have haggled over farthings from infancy.”’ 
You cannot appeal to their pride, for they have none 
except in fighting. They like to dive in the swimming- 
bath, but they actually do not know how to bathe. To 
this school the teachers (all men) are compelled to go 
all together, for one alone would be likely to be assaulted, 
if not murdered. 

Bedded in our modern and boasted civilization, we have 
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these almost inconceivable units. It is not savagery, 
for savage life has its laws. It is not exactly barbarism, 
for barbarism is generally on the road to civilization, This 
is civilization itself dropping down into dregs. Or, 
taking the modern definition, it is humanity adjusted 
to such environments as destroy. Nature takes hold 
of such material, and rapidly puts it out of the way. 
Fortunately, it is not prolific, and can be rapidly multi- 
plied only from without.- What we have to guard against 
is the increased environment which causes moral rot and 
physical debauchment.. The poorer classes are, as a rule, 
prolific, and unlettered louts go far to prevent race suicide; 
but here is a decaying, devitalized remnant that dies out in 
two generations. What are you going to do about it? 
While the social forces of civilization are nowhere near 
as debased as in the Middle Ages, yet they constitute a 
terrible menace under a reign of democracy. Religion 
also has given over the notion that by baptizing or other- 
wise shriving such a mass of decay it can be constituted 
a saved element in some future life. We arestanding now 
face to face with a very new problem. 

Can we conceive of a child that must be taught to play, 
absolutely devoid of the instincts which constitute the 
subconscious nature? What have you got to build upon? 
How are you going to work to prevent nature from sweep- 
ing out this refuse? Our collies are at this moment 
enjoying a game of pullaway on the lawn, in the pastures 
we see lambs gambolling; but here are human children 
who do not know how to play. They are equally ignorant 
of the nature of kindness. Cruelty is an established taste. 
If faith is the corner-stone of religion, how are we going 
to awaken faith in such natures? If love is essential to 
the Golden Rule, how shall you teach love to these 
abnormal remnants? 

What are we going to do about it? We do not ask, 
What are we going to do about London slums, or even 
those of New York or Boston, but What are we going 
to do about the conditions that create them? If we have 
got through trying to make saints for future heavens, we 
have got the earth to take care of; and here is a terribly 
earthy problem. The saloon is not the cause: it is only a 
feature. It is one of the environments, but it is only one. 
The bottom fact is that we have not only got to accept 
a change in religious purpose, but in religious methods. 
The church is still using up nine-tenths of its energy on 
old outworn creeds, and not a little on vestments. The 
drift of church work is up-town, it is respectable, 
reputable, clean, and tidy. It is still trying to readjust 
conditions, so as to save a few for another life. The newer 
faith is an absolute faith. It believes in God, it believes in 
man, and it believes in progress. It does not believe 
in fallen Adams, nor in vicarious sacrifices. It believes 
in the survival of the fittest through the right sort of 
environments. Are we ready to create such conditions 
as shall make degeneracy impossible within the limits 
of civilization ? 

Jesus wisely combined sociology and theology. Love of 
God with all your heart and your neighbor as yourself. 
All of religion is not in God-honor. One-half of it con- 
sists in revering manhood. As for believing, that has 
had a most extravagant and unwarranted position in our 
religious estimates. Creedology is neither a doctrine of 
God nor of man. It makes the smallest of souls, in- 
tent on self-salvation, by believing in miracles or what- 
ever else is ‘‘authorized,’’ without a question. If the 
church is to lead the world to a higher life, it must live 
more and believe less. Its fruits at present are exactly 
what might be expected: it breeds wranglers. A real 
church of Jesus Christ, living the spirit of the Golden 
Rule, dropping all medieval cant, and concentrating all its 
moral purpose on the ennoblement of human environ- 
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ment, will succeed. Such a church we shall have, if not 
to-day, at least to-morrow. And, when we have it, it 
will be all-powerful, not to teach Thirty-nine Articles or 
Twenty-nine Articles, not to sustaina set of useless dogmas, 
but to sweep out conditions that breed the children that 
go to the Chaucer School. Slums are the other side of 
selfish churches. The true Church, the coming Church, 
is the whole community organized for ethical ends. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Night Watch. 


The great steel works of Pennsylvania are active 
night and day. When the men who have carried on 
these vast operations during the daytime go away to 
their rest, their places are taken by another body of 
men prepared to work the night through. Under the 
glare of the molten metal and the blazing fires they 
accomplish what their comrades have done under the 
light of the sun. So on every vessel at sea there must 
be a night watch, because the vessel must move by 
night as well as by day. 

The writer has been taking his vacation while other 
ministers were at work, and now, coming back to duty 
at the time when most of his brother ministers are pack- 
ing their trunks and hieing away to mountains and sea, 
he feels a little as he imagines the men of the night 
watch feel,—a certain strangeness in entering upon 
work when his comrades in large numbers are laying 
it down. But the vacation force is necessary for the 
churches and the denomination as in the so-called sec- 
ular enterprises. So much so, indeed, that it ought to 
be so arranged that the night watch should be as large 
as the day watch in things ecclesiastical. A large num- 
ber of our churches are closed during the month of Au- 
gust or longer. ‘Thisseems to me highly inadvisable, not 
because of the facetious reason sometimes advanced 
to the effect that inasmuch as the devil never rests the 
ministers never should. The fact is that the mere 
knowledge that a minister was at work at a given spot 
a month ago, and will be back again a month hence, 
is more than a match for the devil and all his works, 
A few days ago I visited the beautiful summer estate 
of an active Unitarian family, and was shown, running 
through the midst of the pine woods, an ancient road- 
way known as Presbyterian Lane. In the olden days 
the Presbyterian church stood at one end of this lane 
and the parsonage at the other, and along the path the 
parson was wont to pass. Now both church and par- 
sonage have disappeared, and only a little section of 
the lane is left imbedded in the midst of the well-kept 
paths of the summer place; but the name and the mem- 
ory are left, and are surely potent enough to enable the 
possessors of the hospitable home to sleep in peace, 
so far as the machinations of the devil are concerned. 

It is for another reason that the churches should 
never be closed, save in so far as they are represented 
in a neighboring union service. If the churches were 
mere houses for lecturing, mere schools, they might 
well take vacations with their ministers, so if they were 
but centres of social intercourse. But we all believe 
that our church is far more than this. It is the temple 
where we get inspiration for good living and for the 
worship of God. Every Sunday in the year there are 
a few souls near every church who crave a spiritual 
uplift, long for an opportunity to sing or pray with their 
friends in the search for spiritual things. These few 
ought never to be denied the privilege. Great congre- 
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gations cannot be drawn together in midsummer, and 
ministers must be absent on their vacations. It may 
well be granted also that the devoted toilers for the 
church may need the same rest that the minister does. 
Nevertheless, the doors of the church should stand 
hospitably open on the Sabbath for the incoming feet 
of the few who are not always leaders, but are always 
seekers after peace and faith. They can use the church 
without the help of a minister, if need be. They can 
read and pray together, or sit in silence together, or take 
counsel with one another in humble ways, and so get 
from their church in vacation the help which they never 
cease to need. 

Churches which can afford to pay substitute min- 
isters for preaching during their pastor’s vacation can 
always find men who for one reason or another are free 
to work in the night watch. In recent weeks a dozen 
or more of our ministers have consulted me in regard 
to summer work, no one of whom I have been able to 
satisfy in the matter, because so many of the churches 
are closed. The churches which cannot afford this 
addition to their expenditure could easily maintain lay 
services, elaborate or simple, as the case might he, 
and so utilize instead of wasting the summer Sundays. 
It is good to recognize that there is an increasing num- 
ber of our churches: which are living up to this principle. 
We are grateful to our churches in New York for main- 
taining a summer ministry this year under the compe- 
tent care of Rev. Albert Clark. We are grateful, as 
always, to our Boston churches for the adequate supply 
of union and other services which they maintain. We 
are grateful to the many churches in smaller cities and 
towns, such as Cambridge, Concord, Milton, and Bev- 
erly, which have long been in the habit of paying for 
the services of visiting ministers while their pastors 
are taking their needed rest; and we affectionately 
urge upon all Unitarian churches a very careful consid- 
eration of the proposition that it is a spiritual loss to 
any community if its Unitarian church is closed for 
weeks at a time. CHARLES E. Sr. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


THE purposes of the Monroe Doctrine and the attitude 
of the United States toward the other republics of the 
Americas were set forth by Secretary Root before the 
Pan-American Conference in Rio de Janeiro on July 31, 
in a manner which created a profound impression among 
the delegates in that assemblage. Mr. Root said: ‘‘We 
wish for no victories except those of peace. We wish 
for no territories except our own, and no sovereignty 
except over ourselves. We deem the independence and 
rights of the smallest and weakest member of the family 
of nations entitled to as much respect as those of the 
greatest empire, and we deem the observance of that 
respect to be the chief guarantee for the weak against 
the oppressions of the strong. . . . We wish to increase our 
prosperity and to grow in wealth and wisdom of spirit; 
but our conception of the true way to accomplish this is’ 
not to pull others down and profit by their ruin, but to 
help all friends to a common prosperity and growth, 
that we all may become greater and stronger together.” 


od 


A BATTLE against corporation influence in public affairs 
was won by Gov. Albert B. Cummins of Iowa on August 
1, when he was nominated for re-election to his office by 
the Republican State Convention at Des Moines. Mr. 
Cummins’s opponent before the convention was George 
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D. Perkins, a newspaper editor, who was credited with 
standing for a conservative policy in the relations between 
the State and the corporative interest within its borders. 
Mr. Cummins throughout his campaign took occasion to 
emphasize his hostility toward the railroads, and he at- 
‘tracted wide-spread attention by his disclosures of the 
methods of great railroad managers in their dealings with 
the shippers of Iowa. ‘The contest before the convention 
‘was bitterly fought; but in the convention hall the gov- 
ernor obtained 933 votes to 603 for his leading opponent 
on the first ballot, an outcome which was foreshadowed 
by the events that immediately preceded the convention. 
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A SCANDAL in the art world of the country was caused 
on August 2 by the activity of Anthony Comstock, who 
conducted a raid upon the rooms of the Art Students’ 
League in New York, and carried off all the copies of the 
June number of the American Student of Art which he 
found in the building. The magazine is published by 
the Art Students’ League, which is one of the best known 
art schools in the ‘country, and includes in its roster of 
instructors some of.the most eminent artists in America. 
Mr. Comstock based his action upon the complaint that 
the magazine contained pictures in the nude which were 
not conducive to the good morals of lay readers, and 
characterized the publication as an ‘‘obscene, lewd, in- 
decent, filthy, and disgusting book.’’ It is explained by 
counsel for the art students that the magazine is as much 
a part of the educational machinery of the school as its 
models, or its pigments. 


SENATOR SHELBY M. CULLOM’s position on public ques- 
tions in the United States Senate was amply indorsed by 
his constituents in Illinois on August 4, when the result 
of the balloting at the first trial of the new primary law 
showed that former Gov. Richard C. Yates, the contestant 
for Mr. Cullom’s seat, had been defeated by a vote of 
nearly two to one. It was the first time in the history 
of Illinois that the primaries of all the parties were held 
on the same day, and an opportunity was given to the 
voters to express their preferences through the ballots for 
candidates for United States Senator, and nominate by 
instruction other candidates from representatives in Con- 
gress down to sheriffs. It is worthy of note that Repre- 
sentative Lorimer of the Sixth District, who made a warm 
defence of the packers while the inspection bill was pend- 
ing in the last session of Congress, secured a large ma- 
jority in the primaries. 


THE Democrats of two States, in their respective con- 
ventions, indorsed Mr. Bryan emphatically for the Presi- 
dential nomination at the end of last week. In Michi- 
gan the platform adopted by the convention contained 
the following plank: ‘‘Fully believing in the honesty, in- 
tegrity, and wisdom of William Jennings Bryan, and that 
under his leadership the people would receive relief from 
the many ills above referred to, we commend him to the 
people of the United States as a candidate for President 
in 1908.” In the same convention a resolution, calling 
for an investigation into the charges made against Thomas 
E. Taggart, the much-criticised chairman for the National 
Democratic Committee, was defeated. In North Dakota 
Mr. Bryan was characterized in the resolution adopted 
by the convention as ‘‘the greatest friend of the working- 
peor le.”’ 

s 

A GREAT marine tragedy was enacted off Cape Palos, 
Spain, on August 4, when the Italian steamship Sirio 
struck a reef and sank, three hundred of her passengers 
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perishing, despite the efforts of fishermen who risked their 
lives gallantly in the work of rescue. A painful feature of 
the disaster was the conduct of the officers and crew of 
the Sirio, who, together with some of the male passengers, 
seized a large part of the available life-saving apparatus 
by main force. Such was the mad scramble of selfish men 
for safety that even some of the fishermen who came to 
the rescue of the distressed vessel were overpowered and 
met their deaths. The Sirio was bound from Genoa for 
Barcelona, Cadiz, Montevideo, and Buenos Ayres, laden 
with eight hundred persons, most of whom were immi- 
grants from Italy. The commander of the vessel was so 
affected by the disgrace reflected upon him by the conduct 
of his officers and crew that he took his own life on board 
his ship. 
ow 


DEspIre the failure of the radical elements in Russia, 
during the past week, to bring about a general movement 
of revolt against the government, the agitators succeeded 
in provoking several serious incidents of disaffection. In 
the fortress of Sveaborg, in Finland, a mutiny by the 
artillery arm of the garrison was put down by loyal in- 
fantry and warships, which bombarded the fortress on 
August 1. The cruiser Pamyat Azova was seized by 
mutineers, but was recovered in a few hours by the loyal 
portion of the crew, led by the officers, all of whom re- 
mained loyal. There were also several assassinations of 
officers and men of the gendarmerie at various points in 
the empire. These events, however, were isolated inci- 
dents which did not affect the government’s ascendency. 


a 


THE general plan of campaign by the labor organiza- 
tions was put in force in St. Petersburg on Saturday night, 
when 20,000 workinen left their work in obedience to tke 
call for a_ general strike. Inasmuch as the leaders failed 
to extend the movement to the railroad employees, the 
strike in the capital was practically a failure at the outset. 
In other industrial centres the same condition appar- 
ently prevails. The workingmen’s organizations, finan- 
cially exhausted by idleness within the past two years, 
are not prepared to carry on a successful struggle at this 
juncture. The government has taken elaborate and ap- 
parently complete measures to prevent a repetition of 
the tactics which resulted in the practical suspension of 
traffic in the empire a few months ago. It is predicted, 
even by some of the friends of the political strike in 
Russia, that it is doomed to failure. 


Brevities, 


Pilgrims and Puritans two hundred and fifty years 
ago dressed in homespun, but they wanted solid silver 
on their communion table. 


Whatever is wrong when done to an Englishman or 
to an American citizen is wrong also when done to a 
native in some foreign land. 


A whiff of sea air, although it is mixed with fishy 
smells and the odor of seaweed, suggests wide horizons 
and the amplitude of the ocean. 


If all the people who trace their ancestry to the Pil- 
grims had assembled last week in Plymouth, no build- 
ing there would have held them. 


Praise is good, but other things are better; and one 
must often say, like Pictor Ignotus, ‘Tastes sweet the 
water with such flecks of earth?” 
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In the long run, they who find the soft spots in life 
and the easy things to do are those who in the beginning 
chose the rough ways and the hard tasks. 


Indifference in regard to receiving credit for what 
one accomplishes grows as one learns the habit of con- 
sidering the work rather than the reward. 


When one is about to change the ordering of his life 
in important ways, it is always easier to begin in a new 
place. Some one has said it is even easier to be a better 
man. 


If all the furniture which it is claimed was imported 
in the Mayflower were assembled in one place, it would 
take a ship the size of the Dreadnaught to carry it back 
to England. 


Nothing was said or done at the celebration at Plym- 
outh last week which could have offended the most 
sensitive Congregationalist. The bitterness of the an- 
cient controversy gave no flavor to the celebration. 


Many Americans cross the ocean for pleasure, very 
few to improve their chances of earning a livelihood. 
Fewer Europeans travel westward for pleasure, but 
millions come this: way seeking the beginnings of a new 
life. 


It will surprise some of our New England readers to 
know that there are thousands of people in the United 
States, some of them very intelligent and prosperous, who 
neither know nor care anything about the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans and the early settlement of New England. 


Dean Hodges lives next door to Harvard University, 
and he has recently resided three weeks at the University 
of Chicago and three months at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. Moreover, he visits annually five or six other 
colleges. Therefore, when he reports that the heart 
of the religious life of the American college beats true, 
the statement comes from one who speaks with authority. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Faith. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register .— 

Said Francis Newman, ‘‘The main trouble with my 
brother, Cardinal Newman, is that he has no religious 
faith. He believes that in crossing a certain river one 
must embark on a special kind of vessel, manned by 
a special kind of crew, and commanded by a special 
captain. And this boat must have a particular name 
painted on her stern. Now, I believe I can swim!” 

The vital difference between Belief and Faith was 
never more pertinently illustrated. JOHN SNYDER. 

WELLESLEY HILLs, Mass. 


Thru. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

It is to be feared that the ambiguity of English vowels 
has misled your correspondent L. L. as to the really 
correct pronunciation of double o in his substitute of 
throo for through. The only logical effect of doubling 
a vowel is to prolong and intensify the alfabetic sound 
as in door, floor, beer, deer, etc., thereby avoiding such 
flat contradictions as boor, door, ete. Throo logically 
spells what we clumsily attempt in throw, which latter 
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would be altogether simpler, plainer, and better minus 
the silent superfluous w,—thus, thro. The anomalous 
predicaments in which o and u are placed in our spell- 
ing-books are distressing, as exemplified in the follow- 
ing trinity; vzz., pour, sour, and tour,—quite as puzzling 
and inexplicable as the antique theological dogma, 
If either of those orthografic propositions is correct, 
the other two are consequently wrong. O in over 
is fonetic. It changes in lover and mover, but comes 
back again in clover. Now you see it and now you 
don’t:. The German ti in our language would supply 
a long-felt want. Thru answers very weli by pro- 
nouncing the u very nearly as in truth,—not the Rev. 
Chadband’s ‘‘terewth,’’ but more as in 
F Yours Truly; E. M. S. 
Fuint, Mics. j 2 


Time and Eternity. 


The sungleam and the dark, 
Vesper and matin bells; 

The greeting hands of yesterday; 
The morrow, and farewells. 


The cradle and the morn, 
The eve and ebbing sense; 
And who shall tell us whither, 
And who shall say tell us whence? 


Behind us lies the void, 
Before us is the dark, 

As on the slender boat of Time 
We tremblingly embark. 


By sun—by stars—we sail 
And tempt the desperate sea; 
We only know our vessel’s prow 
Is toward Eternity, 


The sungleam and the dark, 
Vesper and matin bells; 
The greeting hands in yonder port, 
But in the earth, farewells. 
—Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


IV. 
REVELATION. 


The only source of religious knowledge is religious 
experience. This experience may be original or im- 
parted, but, to have value, it must be verified by trial. 
The old phrase ‘‘experimental religion’? was an antici- 
pation of the modern scientific method. It was used by 
people who. believed in ordination and election, but he 
who received the gifts of divine grace could not make 
his calling and election sure until he had tested the gifts, 
and by experiment made it certain that they had en- 
tered into his spiritual life. The experience of one 
human being described, recorded, or imparted through 
personal acquaintance and contact may give another 
human being the hint of something real and desirable 
lying outside the limits of his own conscious life, but 
suggesting to him the possibility of repeating these things 
in his own experience. 

The science of religion or the philosophy of religion in 
special classifications, like Christology or theology, must 
deal with the original sources of all religious knowl- 
edge, which is in every case the religious experience of 
the individual. Now one may study all the facts, and 
classify them with learning, patience, and skill, he may 
set forth his results in persuasive words of amazing wis- 
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dom, may garnish them with eloquent thought and po- 
etic expression, and yet, if he have no experimental 
knowledge of the facts with which he deals, his science 
and philosophy are only sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. ; 

Since human language was invented, the particular 
things which have been discovered and named are well- 
nigh innumerable, and every instance of such discovery 
and naming was a revelation of fact. Besides this mul- 
titudinous array of particulars the general notions and 
abstract ideas that have come successively into human 
consciousness are so many that no human being ever 
compassed them all. Before any such abstract idea 
was clearly presented to any human mind, there were 
countless experiences which led up to this general de- 
scription of them. Justice, for instance, seems now the 
simple expression of a natural sentiment. Untaught 
men use the word freely, and know what it means. Even 
the unjust make their appeal to the sense of justice in 
others when they would escape hardship or even the just 
penalty of their sins. Men and women had loved each 
other for many generations, domestic ties had been formed, 
parents and children had felt the drawing of natural 
affection, lovers and friends had been drawn together by 
sympathy long before the word ‘‘love’’ was invented 
to cover and include these many and diverse emotions. 

All such abstract ideas came out of many experiences 
and a long series of words and deeds which expressed and 
described them. When any emotion like that suggested 
by the sense of honor is felt, it tends to complete itself 
in action. When the same emotion has been many 
times excited, and has in proper ways found its fulfil- 
ment in conduct, the mind of the person so filled and 
acting becomes permanently affected. If the emotion 
has been desirable and the action worthy of it, one 
result is the production of character to correspond. 
That which was a fleeting emotion becomes a permanent 
sentiment. When, by repeated experiences in any one, 
the sentiment of justice, love, or honor, has become 
fixed, then always, on proper occasions, the appropri- 
ate emotion is excited. One does not stop to think, 
to reason, and to plan, but he acts promptly and in- 
stinetively from the right motive at the right time. 
When the abstract idea of justice, love, or honor, be- 
comes distinct, and when these sentiments are seen to 
be natural traits and qualities of human nature, rev- 
elation has been made. Human nature in its better 
aspect has been unveiled. We use different words to 
describe the process of unveiling according to the ob- 
jects which appear to us. Of mere physical facts we used 
the word discovery. When we put facts together so 
that new relations are established between them, we 
speak of an invention. When we learn something 
concerning the permanent realities of the spiritual life, 
we call it revelation. 

All knowledge of human nature which comes out of 
experience broad enough and complete enough to be 
recognized as permanent and universal is a distinctive 
revelation of the ends toward which the Infinite Energy 
is working in human life. When one has become fixed 
in the principles of conduct which are commonly ac- 
knowledged to be supreme, worthy to be expressed 
in laws and enforced by public opinion, by legislation, 
and by moral codes, then the conviction becomes strong 
that these human traits, qualities, and sentiments, which 
are constantly re-enforced by the inflowing tides of divine 
energy, are traits of that energy, are qualities of the 
universe in which that energy is everywhere present 
and at work. So strong is the impulse to consider the 
supreme elements of human character, the sentiments 
which have binding force in human conduct everywhere 
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and always, attributes of the permanent order of the 
universe that we often find right-minded men, who have 
not been able to accept the proofs of a personal deity or 
to acknowledge the supreme authority of a personal 
God, become impassioned eulogists of an impersonal 
and infinite justice, which they announce as the supreme 
law of the universe. 

Thus far the process of revelation has been described 
as a cool and rational procedure which may be as deliber- 
ately undertaken and as rationally conducted as any 
work in experimental physics. But every mood of long- 
ing for fulfilment of which the human soul is capable 
may enter into this experience, or when the flood-gates 
are open and the tide draws from out the boundless deep, 
the every-day faculties which keep guard over our lives 
and estimate the common course of cause and effect, 
may at any time cease to keep watch and ward, and let the 
free spirit take its course. Men of sane minds and sound 
judgment, giving themselves in a great crisis of duty 
for themselves, or danger for others to some cause which 
can be forwarded by the ordinary devices of human 
wisdom or by the prevision of human skill and sagacity, 
may commit themselves to that moving tide of the 
divine energy, and be swept on to conclusions which 
they did not foresee, to conduct which they did not 
forecast, and to triumphs which their faint hearts could 
not predict. When the mood has passed, the right word 
spoken, and the right thing done, what more natural 
than for a sane man to affirm that, whether in the body 
or out of the body it was impossible from his own knowl- 
edge to tell, he had been caught up, as in a vision, and 
heard unspeakable words of divine wisdom! Without 
opposing any current system of theology or without 
denying any of the many statements concerning the 
function of the prophet to reveal the divine wisdom and 
unfold the purposes of God, without pausing to discuss 
the fore-knowledge of the prophet and the method of 
it, it is possible to make a simple statement concerning 
revelation which will give to all men a common ground 
of belief.. The experience of mankind warrants us in 
saying that the spiritual nature of man is the organ of 
divine revelation. The writer believes that it is the sole 
organ of divine revelation, but upon that we need not for 
the present insist. Whatever else we may say, we may 
all agree in the statement that every truth we receive of 
whatever kind, from lowest to highest, is a phase of human 
thinking, a conclusion drawn from human experience, 
a mode of expression which would have no meaning if 
the truth proclaimed could not be illustrated by experi- 
ment in human conduct. We have, then, corresponding 
to the unfolding of human nature through the experience 
and the accumulation of historical records, a revelation 
of truth internal, continuous, progressive, and intelligible. 
It rises up out of human experience, and, returning whence 
it came, suggests new experience and new applications 
of the divine energy. Its laws are written, not on tables 
of stone, but on the fleshly tablets of the heart. Its 
proofs and attestations are the exalted lives of heroes, 
saints, prophets, apostles, and martyrs. These reve- 
lations take forms intelligible to the simple faith of an 
innocent child, and in strong men they become the spirit 
of power and love and of asoundmind. Out of them may 
come experiences so new, so strange, that those who have 
them and those who observe them may alike be con- 
founded by their novelty, and describe them as visions, as 
oracles, as portents, as miracles which can be accounted for 
only by the interposition of some external power acting 
without the will of man. 

It would be a long step toward religious unity and 
confidence in eternal realities if all men would agree 
to magnify human agency in divine revelation, and accept 
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the fact that the spiritual nature of man is the organ and 
revelation of divine truth, and that, however we may 
account for it, there is no way in which new truths can 
be conveyed to men excepting through the original ex- 
perience of each individual or the communication of truth 
from one human soul to another. The new dignity which 
would clothe human nature and the mighty impulse to 
be worthy of the high calling of those who are to know 
and to reveal the truth of God would electrify the world 
as with the force of a new and mighty discovery of the 
nature of God and the mode of his manifestation. 


The Higher Consciousness. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


We are told by the psychologists that the young child 
has consciousness, but not consciousness of self. He 
lives in a world of sense-impressions, makes no distinc- 
tion between himself and other objects and beings, and 
regards all things as alive in the same manner that he is. 
This life of simple consciousness is that of the primitive 
man, if we may judge by the less developed races now 
in existence. The child-men of the world attribute con- 
sciousness to trees, mountains, plants, and animals alike, 
and credit them with the same mental powers possessed 
by themselves. ‘The reason for this seems to be the same 
mental limitation as that which causes a child to attrib- 
ute objective reality to his own imaginations and thoughts. 
The mind has not yet reached that stage in its growth 
when the subjective and the objective are distinguished. 
Philosophical power is yet too weak to separate the 
thinker from his thought, self, or personality, from the 
objects: of sense-impression. The same limitation of 
mental power appears in the early races of mankind, 
and also in those which have as yet made little progress 
toward civilization. 

At about the age of three, often earlier and sometimes 
later, the child awakes to consciousness of self. He 
begins to distinguish between himself and other persons, 
to know that he is an ‘‘I,” to recognize his selfhood. 
This change does not usually come rapidly, but it goes 
on up to the age of ten or even fifteen before the egoistic 
capacity is fully established. When this change is fully 
wrought out, it gives an acute or even a morbid self- 
consciousness. It works a radical change in the individ- 
ual, makes all things, even his own body, objective to 
and other than himself. Self and environment are in 
sharp contrast, and are often regarded as having no 
inner relations with each other, and even as alien and 
antagonistic to each other in their essential nature. 

If we can assume that a like change takes place in 
the developing races, it will account for much in the 
history of religion and civilization. The races in which 
self-consciousness has not yet awakened worship ‘ ‘stocks 
and stones,’ and their religion takes the form of ani- 
mism, totemism, or fetishism. It is absurd to suppose 
that even the most childish tribe worships a stick as a 
stick or an animal as merely an animal. Such a people 
sees in what it worships, whether it is a plant or a fetish, 
a spiritual power which is the soul or living reality in the 
object taken as a symbol. The spirit of the mountain 
is worshipped, not the physical object. The fetish is 
reverenced, not because it is a bunch of feathers or 
a tablet on a wall, but because a spiritual being dwells 
in it as the mind in the body of man. The defect in 
such forms of religion is in their failure to distinguish 
sharply between the object and that which is manifested 
in it. The symbol and that which it represents are not 
separated clearly in thought, as the child does not sepa- 
rate what he thinks from what he does. 
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When self-consciousness awakes in any tribe or race, 
it leaves animism behind, magic disappears, and genuine 
religion begins. The symbol and that which it expresses 
are clearly distinguished, at least by philosophical thinkers. 
God becomes a distinct personality. At first this’ teri- 
dency to self-consciousness is shown in hero- -worship, 
then in worship of superhuman power, then in reverencé 
for an autocratic will. Personality is magnified in all 
spheres of life, its significance and worth are exaggerated, 
and selfhood is thought to be the only reality worthy of 
universal recognition. In this stage of growth the sov- 
ereignty of God is the chief doctrine of religion, and his 
power is regarded as uncontrolled by law or justice’ in 
any realsense. On the other hand, personality in men 
is magnified, assumed to be of the highest importance, and 
dominates all else. In ethics-self becomes the supreme 
law, not usually in theory, but always in practice. The 
right to dominate other men is asserted as above every 
other power, provided one has the personal capacity to 
master other men and nations. 

As men and nations have advanced from simple con- 
sciousness to self-consciousness, is it not possible they miay 
go a step further, and attain to human or even to universal 
consciousness? This has been claimed by various writers, 
and they have called the higher stage ‘ “cosmic conscious- 
ness.”” Although we have a right to distrust all asser- 
tions of a sixth sense, cosmic insight, spiritual intuition, 
and other claims for an evolution not generally reached by 
mankind, yet there are many indications that men are 
passing out of the stage of mere self-assertion into one 
of altruism. Self is not to be taken as final. Personality 
may be exaggerated in its scope and in its © ‘impor 
tance. 

The atomic theory of the soul‘has proven weak and un- 
satisfactory. "The psychologists now assure us there is no 
magic power in self-consciousness, and that it is essentiallv 
one of the phases of man’s social development. The child 
comes to know himself as a self because he comes into 
contact with other selves. The process is social, not in- 
dividual. There is no innate power manifested as self- 
consciousness or as selfhood. Personality is essentially 
social.in its origin and in its nature, and the power it 
manifests rises in proportion to the social development of 
the race to which the individual belongs. 

In declaring for the worth of individuality, we have been 
wont to say no two leaves on a tree are alike. In 4 
limited sense this is true, but the really significant fact 
is that they are essentially alike. The men of any race 
agree in far more than they differ.. Men have more in 
common, whatever the divergences in the races to which 
they belong, than they have of unlikeness racially or 
individually, when contrasted with the animals. Organ- 
isms are one in nature as compared with the inorganic. 
Here is evidence enough that we have magnified what 
separates and not what unites, as the spirit of science 
requires. It may be that the narrower the affinities, the 
more important they become. Friendship is closer in its 
ties than patriotism, patriotism than racial sympathy. 
This is doubtless true, but this fact does not lessen the 
importance of race or of nationality. Such criticism is 
not valid in this instance, however, for individuality is 
made atomic, distinct, unsocial, without affinities. What 
we plead for is the tie that binds, the deep inward sense 
of kind, the social law of attraction. 

Altruism is condemned as sentimental, but there is 
living force in it. As the race grows, it is having a larger 
meaning, and one more concrete and practical. It is 
but the other side of individuality, its alter-ego, that 
which rounds it out and completes it. In this sense its 
growth marks a stage beyond self-consciousness, and the 
approach of a newer and better humanity. 
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The First Church in Plymouth. 


Although Plymouth Bay and the whole coast of 
Massachusetts was enveloped in thick fog, so that the 
Duxbury Monument and Clark’s Island and the Gurnet 
lights were hidden from view, a large crowd assembled 
to take part in the celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Scrooby Church, 
on the 1st of August. The day was fair and cool, and 
the throng 
which filled the 
church to over- 
flowing, al- 
though admis- 
sion was by 
ticket, came 
from all parts 
of the State, 
and some from 
distant points. 
The | governor 
of the Com-. 
monwealth, his 
Excellency 
Curtis Guild, 
Jr.,dropped the 
cares of State 
for a few hours, 
to grace the 
oceasion with 
his presence; 
Hon. John D. 
Long, ex-Secre- 
tary of the 
Navy, came 
down in his 
automobile 
from Hingham; 
and dear old 
Dr. Hale left 
his summer 
home in Rhode 
Island, against 
the advice of 
his physician, 
to take part in 
a movement 
which was dear 
to his heart. 
Prof. Moore of 
Harvard and 
the venerable 
Prof. Goodwin 
left theology 
and Greek. 
Hon. Winslow 
Warren and 
Rev. George 
Batchelor, ed- 
itor of the 
Christian Register, Editors Dunning and Morton Dex- 
ter of the Congregationalist, and Mr. Goodwin, editor of 
The Pilgrim Republic, were drawn to the old Pilgrim 
town by the deeply interesting occasion. Some who 
were unable to come wrote interesting letters. Dr. 
Theodore T. Munger wrote from Milford, Pa. :— 

“Vour letter of the 14th inst. found me absent from 
New Haven and overtook me in this place. Your in- 
vitation to attend the three hundredth anniversary of 
the First Church in Plymouth, to be held August 1, and 
to take some part in the exercises, gave me great pleas- 
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ure, although I am unable to accept it. You will under- 
stand my reason when I tell you that I was born in 1830, 
and have wholly retired from public speaking, for ob- 
vious reasons. Were I able to accept your invitation, 
I could have no place nor subject more pleasing to my- 
self than Plymouth and its First Church, on its three 
hundredth anniversary reaching back to Scrooby. I 
consider it a great honor to be asked to speak on that 
occasion, and wish, though unable to attend, to send 
a message of 
congratulation 
to the church 
upon its noble 
history, main- 
taining the 
faith through 
three centuries, 
and changing 
it only as its 
own growth 


required, true 
to the inspi- 
ration of 


Scrooby, and to 
each century 
as truth and 
duly unfolded, 
and on_ this 
memorable day 
invoking an 
inspiration 
deeper and 
broader as 
time goes on. 
Deeply regret- 
ing my inabil- 
ity to share in 
your celebra- 
tion, I am cor- 
dially yours.” 
Rev. Amory 
H. Bradford of 
the First Con- 
gregational 
Church, Mont- 
clanriaNe Is 
wrote: ‘Your 
letter of March 
26 is at hand. 
I extremely re- 
gret that prob- 
able absence 
from the coun- 
try will pre- 
vent my accep- 
tance of your 
gracious ‘invi- 
tation. If the 
\celebration of 
|the tercenten- 
ary of your church were to come at any time when I 
could accept, I should count it a great privilege to do 
so. Thanking you for the courtesy of your invitation.” 
President W. J. Tucker, D.D., of Dartmouth College 
wrote: ‘‘The occasion will be notable and in every way 
worthy of the event which it commemorates. It would 
be an honor and a pleasure to take part in it, but I do 
not dare to count upon the date of the celebration.”’ 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., editor of the Outlook, 
wrote: ‘‘It is a matter of sincere regret to me that it 
is impossible to accept your invitation to take part in 
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the exercises next August, to celebrate the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the First Church in Plymouth. 
The little band of Pilgrims have exercised in the world’s 
history an influence wholly out of proportion to their 
numbers, their station, or their wealth,—an influence 
that we must attribute wholly to the truth of which 
they were apostles, and to the enthusiasm of their faith 
in truth. They were interpreters to the world of re- 
ligious liberty. Liberty America has secured for her- 
self, and by her influence is imparting to others; but 
the Christian Church has much yet to learn, and still 
more to do in order to inspire the American Common- 
wealth with that religious spirit without which liberty 
can neither be safe nor a permanent possession. Some- 
thing like this I should have liked to have said had it 
been possible for me to have been with you.”’ 

Other pleasant letters were received from Rev. Dr. 
Washington Gladden of Columbus, Ohio, and Rev. Dr. 
Joseph H. Twichell of Hartford, Conn. 

A beautiful order of service had been prepared and 
printed for the occasion. The speakers and ministers 
in their robes formed in Kendall Hall, and walked in 
procession down the central aisle of the church, the 
congregation rising to receive them. The choir sang 
Gounod’s anthem, ‘‘Praise ye the Father.’’ -Rev. John 
Cuckson then read appropriate selections of Scripture 
and a responsive prayer. This was followed by Hos- 
mer’s hymn, read by Rev. P. H. Goldsmith, D.D., of 
the First Church of Salem, ‘‘O Light from Age to Age 
the same,” which was sung with spirit by the large con- 
gregation to the familiar tune ‘‘St. Peter.’’ Rev. George 
Batchelor read the Eightieth Psalm. This was followed 
by a very impressive, responsive reading of selections 
from the Prophecies and Psalms, led by Rev. 5. A. 
Eliot, D.D., of the American Unitarian Association. 
Then the venerable Rev. R. R. Shippen delivered an 
appropriate and uplifting prayer, after which the tenor 
of the choir sang, ‘‘If with all your Hearts.”’ The gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, his Excellency Curtis Guild, 
Jr., then arose to speak. Only an abstract of his in- 
teresting address can be given. He said: ‘‘In the 
name of God, Amen.’ Such were the first words of 
the compact on the Mayflower. Such were the first 

‘words of the first written constitution in the world. 
It is fitting, therefore, that the deeds of the settlers 
at Plymouth should be celebrated in a church, and 
that the church association which held these wanderers 
together should be given its due share of honor in the 
history of Massachusetts. I am not sure that at this 
late day even the most devoted descendants of the 
original settlers of the old colony will rejoice that Dr. 
Mather had his way, and that Plymouth Rock is a Mas- 
sachusetts monument, and not an exhibit of some bor- 
ough of Manhattan. The emigration to New England 
had its rising in a moral and social rather than in a the- 
ological revolution. It was a revolt from Stuart man- 
ners and morals, more than a departure from the dog- 
mas of the English Church. The Pilgrims were like 
all nation-builders, men of intense religious convic- 
tions; but their quarrel was with the Established Church 
because it was identified with the existing social order 
rather than with the established social order because 
it followed the Established Church. 

Dr. Hale, to whom the Pilgrim spirit is the true re- 
ligious attitude toward God, man, and the world, spoke 
with great enthusiasm on the two characteristic ideas 
of Christianity upon which the Pilgrims laid marked 
emphasis,—the Fatherhood of God and the mutual 
helpfulness and common action together of men. The 
handful of people who formed the covenant and the 
compact introduced a sterner judgment of human con- 
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duct and a new principle of civic government. They 
demonstrated two principles,—the action of all together 
and co-operation with the God of the universe. They 
promised to receive present revelation from God, and 
any new light that might come to them, and to do it 
at all cost. Carlyle has said of the Mayflower, ‘‘What 
ship Argo, or miraculous epic ship, was other than a 
foolish bumbarge in comparison.’’ No sooner does one 
study the philosophy of history, of which the other 
name is the providence of God, than he finds illustra- 
tions of this majestic advance of the three great cen- 
turies just now ended. And we will speak first of the 
closer walk with God. The Pilgrims were steeped in 
the diviner consciousness and filled with the conviction 
that each one had not only access to God, but a direct 
commission from him. ‘This was the motive which 
brought them to the chapel of Brewster’s home, the 
most sacred of all places of worship since “‘the upper 
chamber” in Jerusalem. No one was to go to King 
James to ask him what prayer-book he should read, or 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury to know what bell 
should summon him to worship. No! Every morn- 
ing the father of every family would summon his chil- 
dren to prayer, and no one on this side of the Holy Spirit 
should say in what syllables he should stammer out 
his thanks and petitions. And this nation is here to-day, 
this world of Christendom is what it is to-day, because 
every man, woman, and child can come to the good 
God alone, child to Father; can enter into his joy; can 
breathe in life from his life, can go about the Father’s 
business. We have no aristocratic orders or conven- 
tionalities in our religion. We are almost, every man 
of us, within four generations of a log cabin. We know 
how the open-air life of a pioneer teaches this lesson: 
we know how near a man is to God, when he lies in his 
blanket on the mountain, close to the stars of heaven. 
We know what it is to launch a canoe on God’s river, and 
let God’s river carry it to God’s sea: we know what 
it is to see God’s sun in his heavens draw up God’s 
mists from God’s ocean, and let them distil on God’s 
mountains, and so send God’s rivers rushing through 
God’s valleys, that they may plunge in God’s water- 
falls to turn our mill-wheels, which are to drive our looms 
and weave our cotton. Because we are pioneers, pil- 
grims of the invisible, we know what it is thus to work 
for God as our fathers did before us, and have God 
work with us.’ 

After this address from the grand old man eloquent, 
the congregation sang with inspiring force the hymn 
written by John Pierpont for the opening of the place 
of worship preceding the present one, which was burned 
a few years ago,—‘‘The winds and waves were roaring.”’ 
Then they listened to Hon. John D. Long, who said :— 

‘“‘When we speak of the Pilgrim Fathers, we really 
refer to a few of them, hardly more than can be counted 
on my fingers. To my mind the striking thing in this 
small number who stand for the Pilgrims is their prae- 
tical wisdom,—what in the vernacular we call hard 
common sense. It determined and governed their 
convictions not only in religious, but material, things. 
In both lines their minds were made up and their action 
taken with deliberate well-weighing. There was no 
sky-rockety enthusiasm, no evaporating impulse, no 
fanaticism. - When they took a step, they took it with 
a view to every step that would follow; and they fixed 
their eyes not on any diversion by the wayside, but on 
their ultimate destination. When they gathered their 
church in Scrooby, three hundred years ago to-day,—this 
very church which worships here and now,—there was 
no fitful flame of an ephemeral shouting religious re- 
vival. ‘Ceremonies and service bookes and other anti- 
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Christian stuffe’ had become a yoke of bondage to them. 
They could endure no bishop or prelate between them 
and their God. The instinct of freedom, the spirit of 
liberty, was in them. Church to them meant the fel- 
lowship of the gospel, and found its expression not in 
forms and altars and robes, nor in fervors or frenzies, 
but in the Christian conduct of life, ‘in walking in all 
God’s ways: according to their best endeavors.’ To 
such a church they dedicated themselves and their 
children. Their hands once to the plough, there was 
no turning back. 

“Such men make not only the true Church, but the 
true State. They are the very salt of the plain people, 
on whom is the reliance of the present and the future. 
Plain people indeed were these Pilgrims; but, oh, how 
consummate and true were the leaders!—the same sort 
of men who have given us the New England ideal, the 
New England civilization, who gave our country in- 
dependence and constitutional government, who have 
developed our education and our industries, which are 
the best education; the same sort of men who are se- 
lectmen of our towns or members of a President’s cabi- 
net, for either of which places the same qualities are 
requisite. 

“Inspired by this practical wisdom, this hard com- 
mon sense, firm and undeviating in their purpose, no 
oppression of power, no taunt of the multitude could 
drive off the man who spins by him in an automobile, 
blowing a horn and raising a cloud of dust, and whom 
he hates. The great problem of our material age is not 
the accumulation, but the distribution, of wealth. When 
their native land became intolerable by reason of the 
persecutions they suffered, they with the same calm 
deliberation crossed the waters with their families and 
their meagre goods to Holland and walked there in 
God’s ways. Read Bradford’s statement of the vari- 
ous reasons which thirteen years later led them to seek 
this distant and then savage shore,—the unadapted- 
ness of Holland to their ideals, the temptations to which 
it exposed their children, the duty of carrying the Gos- 
pel to the New World. The matter was considered on 
all sides, religious, moral, and material. There was no 
indifference to their worldly interests. It was no mad 
crusade, no pilgrimage made on bare feet, or in shoes 
sprinkled with pebbles. There was the liberal and 
exalted spirit of John Robinson, that pure, free taper 
of celestial light; the rugged sense of William Brewster 
and William Bradford and John Carver; the keen diplo- 
matic facility of Edward Winslow. ‘There was the high, 
sweet, domestic inspiration of their devoted wives, 
carrying the family altar always with them, a pillar 
of cloud by day and of fire by night. And there joined 
them the sword and stout soldier’s heart of Myles Stan- 
dish.”’ 

The last speaker was Rev. E. C. Moore, D.D., of Har- 
vard University, who delivered a scholarly address on 
the moral fidelity of the Puritans and Pilgrims. © They 
would not permit anything to come between their con- 
science and God. If the king intervened, he must be 
removed; if the priest, he had to be thrust aside; if 
the bad morals of the age, they must forthwith be re- 
formed. The true Puritan was the impersonation of 
justice, hard, unbending, resolute, bent upon securing 
liberty to do God’s will and resolved that it should be 
done at all cost. All life, whether individual or domes- 
tic, social or political, came within the scope of his 
religion, and was made to conform to his requirements. 
The men who came to Plymotith and Massachusetts 
Bay were apt scholars in the school of patriots who 
paved the way for the Commonwealth. Their purposes 
were shaped out of the same conditions, their enthusiasm 
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burned with the same glow, and their object was to es- 
tablish a kingdom of righteousness. They succeeded 
in England, but their success did not last. The Res- 
toration brought back the régime that had been tem- 
porarily suppressed, but the revolution wrought by the 
Commonwealth made England and America what they 
are to-day. Both would be poorer and the whole civ- 
ilized world more impoverished but for the ideals and 
heroisms of those who remained in England to fight 
the battles of righteousness on their own soil and those 
who emigrated to foreign shores to lay the foundations 
there of civil and religious liberty. 

The morning service closed with the singing of the 
hymn, read by Rev. C. P. Lombard,— 


“Now rest, ye Pilgrim hosts, 
Look back upon your way,”— 


and the benediction by the minister. 

Ijuncheon was provided in Kendall Hall for invited 
guests at 12.30, after which the visitors wandered for 
an hour or more over Burial Hill, by the Rock and the 
Faith Monument, and to the quaint old houses and 
historic spots of the town, returning to the church to 
look at the ancient silver goblets and flagons, the price- 
less communion service, some portions of which are 
neatly two hundred and fifty years old. They looked 
with interest at the beautiful historic window, given 
by the Mayflower descendants of New York,—'‘The 
Signing of the Compact in the Cabin of the Mayflower,”’ 
—and at the figures of a Puritan soldier and minister, 
the gift of the New England Society of Brooklyn. At 
the other end of the church were the large window of 
‘‘John Robinson addressing the departing Pilgrims at 
Delft Haven” and a part of the threshold of the old 
church at which the Pilgrims worshipped at Delft Haven, 
given by Senator Hoar. 

Promptly at 2.30 a large congregation gathered to 
take the communion which was administered by Rev. 
John Cuckson and Rev. J. P. Forbes of Brooklyn, as- 
sisted by Rev. Mr. Chaffin of North Easton, Rev. E. E. 
Park, the newly chosen minister of the First Church of 


‘Boston, Rev. F. R. Griffin of Braintree, and Rev. Dr. 


Goldsmith of the old Church at Salem. Rev. John 
Cuckson delivered the address, and said in part: We 
have heard a good deal to-day of the Pilgrim as theo- 
logian, social and moral reformer, and sturdy patriot. 
We are now to consider the devotional side of his char- 
acter, the sympathetic and tender side of his nature, 
which he turned to his Church and its ordinances and 
to all of his household of faith. It is easy to talk some- 
what flippantly of his foibles and faults, and to single 
out one or two old sinners in the ranks of the ungodly, 
as if they had anything to do with the noble band, not 
of half a dozen, but a hundred or more, who in an evil 
age lived pure and honorable lives; but apparently 
little is either thought or said of the men and women, 
sincere and godly, who in their simple piety and clean 
lives would reflect honor upon any age. They do not 
deserve to be slandered by association, even for pur- 
poses of brilliant rhetoric, with the few black sheep in 
the fold, which in proportion to their numbers were 
not greater than they are to-day in any of the churches. 
The Pilgrims were a society of godly men and women 
who formed a church for purposes of worship, instruc- 
tion in Christian doctrine, and in the cultivation among 
themselves of a deeply religious life. The Church was 
as dear to them as any institution for which they stood. 
Tired of post-apostolic creeds, from which they turned 
aside, and the spirit of persecution from which they 
had suffered, they set to work to rear a church in which 
dogma should have no prominent place, and exclusive- 
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ness, except of immorality and slander and malice, should 
not be tolerated. Their covenant was as democratic 
as their compact, and upon a basis of practical and 
mutually helpful piety they laid the foundations of a 
Christian community. In reading their records, there 
is no mention of trial for heresy, only for breaches of 
moral rule and neglect of spiritual nurture. When we 
think of the age in which they lived, we are astounded 
at their breadth of religious toleration and the inclu- 
siveness of their fellowship. I speak now of the Pil- 
grims, and not of the Puritans, who were a different 
set. This church, in its long history, has passed through 
many vicissitudes and dangers. It has given shelter 
to men cast out by the colony in Massachusetts Bay; 
it suffered again and again by the nomadic breaking 
away of its members; it has had its periods of exulta- 
tion and its times of sore and sad depression, when 
hardly any hope was left. But the loyal band held 
together, enjoyed their Christian privileges, met to- 
gether at stated periods to strengthen their disciple- 
ship by communion; and, while caring little or nothing 
for the hundred things which men may believe without 
being better or deny without being worse, held with a 
firm grip the few great truths of the gospel and the simple 
ecclesiastical polity of the New Testament. They were 
on the right track, and, if there is to be any future 
union of Christian bodies, it must be upon the lines they 
laid down, and in the spirit which made them a power 
in the world. 

After the handing round of the bread and wine, and 
the reading of the responsive prayer by Rev. J. P. Forbes, 
the large congregation rose and sang the hymn, ‘‘For 
all thy Saints, O God, who from their Labors rest.” 

Thus ended one of the most eventful days in the 
history of the old church,—a day never to be forgotten 
by any one who took part in the services. 


The Other Fellow. 


BY ARTHUR C. BARROWS. 


Did you ever try to think what it would be like if you 
were ‘‘the other fellow”? ‘‘Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess.’ A successful man, a successful career, a business 
success, a social, a literary, an artistic success, signify 
something commendable accomplished. A failure in 
business, a social failure, an artistic or literary failure, 
suggest something reprehensible, some one to blame, 
some turpitude, disgrace, or neglect. The surface ap- 
pearances are sometimes correct, but they are also some- 
times incorrect. Here is a great man of business worth 
millions of dollars. ‘Those millions will buy the creature 
comforts, fine raiment, costly furniture, jewels and plate, 
prancing bays and gilded coaches, marble halls and 
splendid pictures, statues, social enjoyments, leisure, 
pleasure, the joys of philanthropy, with hundreds of the 
poor depending upon the rich man’s bounty. Why 
should any one decry the objects of universal striving? 
They are the prizes of success. Is there another side to 
the picture? In the course of his business did our Dives 
meet with other men striving for the same objects? Was 
there a chance for both to live and let live? Did Dives 
allow his competitor to survive, or did he crush him re- 
lentlessly and take his property by means that escaped 
legal punishment because they were secret or because the 
law was weak or inefficiently executed or both? If he 
crushed the competitor and took his property, what real 
moral difference was there between his methods and 
‘those of Captain Kidd? Is there but one kind of robbery ? 
If in crushing competition Dives robbed the competitor 
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of his property, does the account show a clear balance of 
gain? It certainly does in money. The other fellow’s 
business was bought for half a million: it was sold for a 
million. ‘The only loss was an intangible one, including, 
besides ill-will, the inculcation of the principle that beat- 
ing the other fellow is the vital matter, and that Dives 
is pardoned for smashing the decalogue, an affair musty 
with age, suited to the needs of an agricultural community 
in a primitive state of society, and having a very remote 
bearing upon the conduct of Wall Street or Lombard 
Street, or on the social life of Fifth Avenue or the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain. But what becomes of the other 
fellow, the defeated competitor? He may imitate the 
methods of his successful rival. If so, there is one more 
business man whose craft, flying the starry flag of light 
and looking like a pleasure yacht,.waits a chance to run up 
the skull and cross-bones and unmask the pirate guns be- 
fore bidding the defenceless surrender or die. Success, 
then, has other items than those.set down to debit and 
credit upon the books of the company. It establishes an 
unwritten code. Section one reads, ‘ ‘Succeed.”’ Acquire 
for yourself a disproportionate share of the objects of 
desire, whether you can use them for your own good and 
that of your fellow-men or not. If you intentionally 
or unintentionally wrong others in the process, that is a 
mere incident in the course of life, a case where, according 
to David Harum, you ‘‘did the other feller fust.” But 
Dives has other influence in establishing a code of ethics. 
The amiable and cultured people who eat his terrapin 
and drink his champagne, whose monocles scan his 
latest $5,000 painting, feel that it is rude and improper 
to ask any ethical questions about his business methods. 
Indeed, in many cases his business code is admirable and 
his upward career marked not with the wrecks of the 
wronged and despoiled, but gladdened by the happiness 
of those whom he has made not only contributors to his 
success, but sharers of it. ‘The influence of his business 
methods extends to the church which requires monetary 
support quite as much as does an individual. Whoever 
contributes the greater part of the substance owns the 
larger share in the enterprise. It reflects his views, his 
wishes. Its stand upon moral questions is his stand. 
In 1850 the pulpit in the southern part of the American 
Union was sure that slavery was an institution of divine 
ordination, a blessing to master and slave alike. In the 
Northern United States, at the same time, the pulpit 
was equally sure that slavery was an institution or- 
dained of the devil, a crime against man, an offence in 
the sight of God. Was not the pulpit enslaved? Did it 
not reflect the moral code of Dives, who was its master? 

The same is true of the press. Its stand upon moral 
questions is the stand of its owner. In many instances 
it is a tremendous power for God and humanity. In 
others, with a meniality of the most abject order, it de- 
fends wrong in high places and crime in low, upholds the 
injustice of the few against the many, and is wholly unable 
to see more than one side of a question till the stock 
changes hands and the paper comes under a new manage- 
ment. Here, then, are some of the failures of success. It 
may inflict intentional wrongs upon the innocent, the de- 
fenceless, the meritorious. It may thus beget a hostility 
and a reaction which, if not Christian, is most intensely 
human. A great bandit of our country was finally shot 
in the back by one he trusted. What he had often done to 
others was done to him. Success may establish business 
practices that it could not live under, that would wreck 
itself and others if generally used, that it would fight 
bitterly if used against itself as it used them against 
others. Its influence in Church and State may be so cast 
upon the side of injustice as to bring needless suffering 
upon generations unborn. The corruption used in ac- 
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quiring its gains may be the very means of breaking the 
document that distributes the property. It may stifle 
thought and gag expression till it finally falls under its 
own weight of ignorance and inertness. Are the lives of 
the great business successes more happy, have they more 
relatives and friends wishing them joy and long life, than 
have the humble? Are they beset by a multitude of 
beggars and hoodwinked by sycophants as fickle as the 
winds of March? Some of them are shunned by the good, 
hated and feared by the public, and in their turn frequently 
hating and fearing it. Success may be one-sided. It 
may hold power and influence and inflict its short-sighted 
views upon those at the time unable to enlighten it. How 
many a successful man says of the unsuccessful that 
they might have done as he did. Can all be winners in 
a tace? Isnot the majority in a competition composed 
of losers? Uncounted millions of people are under the 
immutable law of gravitation, yet it was left to Sir Isaac 
Newton to proclaim that law. How many others could 
achieve that unique distinction? Was it he who ordered 
a large hole cut in the door for the dog and a smaller one in 
the same door for the cat, not thinking that the cat could 
go through the dog’s hole? If it was not he, it might have 
been. Few minds are equally good at solving the prob- 
lems of the universe and doing small jobs of carpentry. 
Can many of the rising generation become Presidents of 
the United States? Perhaps one in 25,000,000. 

If there are, then, some failures in success, can there be 
any successes in failure? A young man starts a little 
retail business. He attends diligently to it, buys well, 
sells good goods at a fair price, is courteous, shrewd, 
progressive. He exemplifies the essential business virtues, 
and yet after a time he fails. Whatisthe cause? It may 
lie wholly outside of and beyond him. Perhaps some one 
with larger capital and influence wishes his business, and 
winds him into a situation where he must fail or sell, or 
both. It may be impersonal. The closing of a great 
factory where his customers earn their money may leave 
him without trade. A new trolley line may carry them 
away to a great store with which he cannot compete. 
Fire, tornado, or flood, may cause him to fail through no 
fault of his whatever. Nevertheless, he may have ac- 
quired knowledge, courage, skill to know when to venture 
and what to do that nothing but stormy experience could 
give. Though a failure, he may be fairly and fully de- 
serving of success. Again, it is the afternoon of an elec- 
tion day. The boss says to the candidate: ‘‘You lack 
about twenty-five votes. If I can have $500 at once, 
all will be well.”’ If the candidate refuses, he becomes a 
political failure and his opponent a political success. The 
victor, however, is tied by his own illegal action. If 
some richer candidate outbids him at the next canvass, our 
erstwhile victor will in his turn become a political failure 
with the added sting that he has no right to any protests, 
that he has both bought and been sold. The success- 
ful, then, are a chosen few whose excess of fortune singles 
them out from the great mass. They have rarely had 
experience of failure, and many of them never realize 
that the same forces which made others fail might also 
have made them fail, which made them succeed might 
also have made their rivals succeed and them fail at the 
same time. Sir Launfal went forth in youth flushed with 
success, and cast a scornful alms to the beggar at the gate. 
He came back himself the beggar, and shared his last crust 
with his like unfortunate. The Holy Grail is not found by 
all, nor where the young knight most seeks it. Not what 
we give, but what we share of the common lot of men, 
gives us sympathy with them. The child is pleased with 
gilded baubles: he lives to learn that they are empty and 
useless. We are caught by the pomp and display of life, 
the glamour of the pageantry of success. Is it what it 
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seems? The world gives and it takes away fame and fort- 
une, but it does not take away the imprint of good acts 
and high thoughts upon a human soul. We may not 
notice when they come, but that they do come, and that 
they make us weak or strong, true or false, thorough 
and patient, or hasty and careless, is clear. Let us not 
trust appearances over-much. Many a success is a failure, 
and many a failure is only so in seeming. The sun still 
shines behind the cloud. It is we who cannot see it. 
Keep that in mind when cast down with failure. If 
tempted to vanity over success, count the items of cost, 
and try to see how you may look to the other fellow. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Rationalism and Religion. 


BY AVERIC S. FRANCIS. 


Ie 
The liberal Christian who is, to-day, watching with 


‘interest the shifting lights and shadows of contemporary 


religious thought must feel that things are going pretty 
much his way at present. It is true that the word ‘‘lib- 
eral’”’ is of somewhat chameleon-like habits, that it makes 
a difference where you find it; but the liberalizing ‘ ‘ten- 
dency”’ of the last half-century is beyond question, and 
an occasional trial for heresy does but render more ap- 
parent the character and extent of the changes which 
have been taking place within the Christian Church. 
But, if our liberal Christian is observant as well as 
liberal, he can hardly fail to be struck by the double 
aspect of these changes by the fact that the same move- 
ment of thought which is weakening the hold of dogmatic 
statements of faith is, apparently, strengthening the con- 
scious need of faith itself. For many besides Dr. Crapsey 
ancient creeds have lost their literal signification, but at 
the same time there would seem to be a distinct revival 
of the religion which found expression in these creeds. 
In spite of changing intellectual conceptions, in spite of 
increasing freedom of thought, man remains ‘ ‘incurably 
religious,’ and must ever seek to adjust his religion to 
his wider and clearer outlook. ‘The process of such an 
adjustment is bound to give rise to many and varied 
phenomena, and among such phenomena to-day there 
may be observed an attitude of mind toward dogmatic 
Christianity, the significance of which is worth careful con- 
sideration by a ‘‘rationalism’’ which hopes to satisfy the 
soul of man. Especially is this so since it is an attitude 
of mind mainly to be met with among that younger gen- 
eration whose thinking is at present of growing impor- 
tance to the churches. It goes without saying that a 
large portion of this generation—how large a portion is a 
matter of opinion—is not thinking at all, and it also goes 
without saying that the numerical strength of the 
churches is largely recruited from this unthinking con- 
tingent. But the real strength of any church is obvi 
ously dependent on the alliance of minds more or less 
interested in the issues of life, more or less consciously 
looking for the kingdom; and among these younger 
thinkers there are many who, having entered into their 
inheritance of intellectual liberty, are, nevertheless, con- 
scious of a certain dissatisfaction with what this liberty 
has brought them, and are even, in some cases, inclined 
to question the assured value of this inheritance, to ask 
themselves whether the growing freedom of thought in 
religion is really bringing with it anything better worth 
having than the beliefs and convictions which have sus- 
tained and comforted the men and women of the past. 
Let me try and express this attitude of mind more 
fully. I imagine that one of the more spiritually minded 
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among our younger contemporaries might state his point 
of view somewhat in this fashion :— 

What I want, what I feel the need of, is religion. I 
am no philosopher, no profound thinker. Theological 
discussions do not interest me: they seem to me to have 
no practical application to life, and what I want is some- 
thing to help me with this puzzling and difficult business 
of living, help me by keeping alive my faith in a power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness. That, as I 
understand it, is the purpose of religion: to give us such 
a sense of the reality and nearness of God as shall help 
us to do justly and to love mercy,—that, at least, is what 
religion means to me. I may be told that I assume too. 
much in assuming that we must have religion at all. 
Well, I do not assume this: I only say that I must have 
it, that life forces it upon me. And, when I am there- 
fore led to ask what form of religion to-day is best ful- 
filling this purpose of all religion, it seems to me that I 
more often find this purpose fulfilled among my ortho- 
dox than among my rationalist friends; that they have 
a far stronger and more abiding sense of the reality and 
nearness of God. I am told that this orthodox religion 
rests upon foundations of demonstrable error in fact, and 
is therefore not true. But what is truth? Is not the 
intellect forever baffled in the search for it? I have 
myself small interest in ‘‘intellectualism’’ in religion, 
whether it be engaged in attacking or defending dogma. 
I do not care a button about so-called religious opinions. 
The various creeds of Christendom are to me but so many 
more or less futile attempts to express in terms of the 
intellect that which is in its nature inexpressible. And 
this view, I find, obtains very widely nowadays in the 
ranks of ‘‘orthodoxy.” ‘There seems to be a general 
agreement that the less said about dogma the better; 
that the one thing necessary is the realization of the love 
of God, the making of such love real, believable, through 
the Christ. And how without some such help—help 
given by the religious imagination—is it possible to 
realize the love of God, to respond to it, to find any 
vital meaning in the words, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind”? How can we love an 
abstraction? How can we pray to an idea? How 
can we realize divinity at all except as it is ex- 
pressed in terms of humanity? In the exquisite figure 
of the Christ we feel the love of God, feel it and therefore 
believe in it, and may keep alive our belief by com- 
munion with a divinity we can in part comprehend; may 
reach out our hands and touch and say, ‘‘My Lord and 
my God.” 

Suppose this worship of a mystical Christ has no basis 
in historical fact: suppose the Prophet of Nazareth was 
a man in all things like unto his brethren. Are we really 
better off when we have exchanged the most sublime 
appeal of the religious imagination to the religious imag- 
ination which is to be met with in the history of human 
thought, for a negative rationalism which, preoccupied 
with its search for truth in material fact, has no power to 
awaken the soul to the higher truth of its spiritual kin- 
ship with God, but continues to rake together the sticks 
and straws, all unaware of the celestial crown above its 
head? Why not rather trust to a fast modifying ortho- 
doxy which has already pretty much abrogated its God 
of wrath with his paraphernalia of a hell and a devil, and 
is more and more taking its stand on the one belief hat 
the true God is made manifest in the image of a Christ 
of infinite tenderness and power, a Christ who calls unto 
himself all who labor and are heavy-laden and gives 
them, as we see, rest unto their souls? The tree is known 
by its fruit. Why trouble ourselves about its roots? 
What we want is religion, a sense of the reality and near- 
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ness of God; and here it is. If we reach the truth, does 
it matter by what path we reach it? May we hope, in- 
deed, ever to reach the higher truth by the path of reason? 
Do we not attain it only through ‘‘vision,’”’—the vision 
of the imagination whereby we are caught up to the 
third heaven, where may be heard unspeakable words,— 
words, which on our return to earth we can but set over 
against that lower truth, the truth of fact, which is alone 
within reach of the understanding? And should we 
therefore hesitate to exchange, once for all, this lower 
truth for an enduring vision of higher truth? Thirsting 
as we are for a well of water springing up unto eternal 
life, how shall we slake this thirst upon the meagre cup 
offered us by the reason? ‘‘The strongest part of our 
religion to-day,” said Matthew Arnold, nearly thirty years: 
ago, ‘‘is its unconscious poetry.” When rationalism, we 
may well ask, has succeeded in squeezing all the poetry 
out of Christianity, how much strength will be left in it 
as a religion to live by? 

So much for our younger contemporary’s possible point 
of view, or, rather, for his attitude of mind; for the point 
of view is, in itself, familiar. All that is new, that is 
peculiar to the present condition of religious thought, is 
the attitude of mind which leads to it, the growing sense 
of dissatisfaction with a rationalism which is content to 
appeal only to the ‘‘logic-chopping faculty,’ and which 
takes no thought of the hunger and thirst of the soul,— 
a dissatisfaction—and here is the point—which is the 
outgrowth not of “narrow,” but of “free,” thought. 

What, then, is to be said in answer to these things by 
one who holds that there is no necessary quarrel between 
‘‘rationalism’”’ and religion? Who holds, indeed, that 
reason offers the only basis for an enduring religion? Let 
us consider the matter further in a second paper. 

South DartmMouts, Mass. . 


Spiritual Life. 


The day is coming when no one will be called a Chris- 
tian unless he lives for humanity as Jesus lived. A 
new life is stirring in the hearts and minds of men and 
women to-day. It is a new vision of the Christ—Ho- 


ratio W. Dresser. 
a 


We have to work out our salvation, but the work 
is mainly to be done by the unseen exertion of the in- 
visible soul. It is when sins of thought and feeling are 
indulged that they grow into sins of life and conduct; 
and, after all, our great sins—the main things we have 
to confess and seek pardon for—are sins of thought and 
feeling rather than of life and conduct.—John F. W. 
Ware. 

Bd 


Carry abnegation, self-sacrifice, altruism, living for 
the good of the race,—which are the highest of the 
virtues and produce the heroes whom man most ad- 
mires and longest remembers,—carry these to their 
logical conclusion, and what matters it what becomes 
of man’s particular, petty self, if by his life and influ- 
ence he has helped humanity on to something fairer 
and better. He ought not to care: the world-patriot 
does not care.-—Walliam D. Little. 


ed 


How hard it is to feel that the power of life is to be 
found inside, not outside; in the heart and thoughts, 
not in the visible actions and show; in the living seed, 
not in the plant which has no root! How often do 
men cultivate the garden of their souls just the other 
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way! How often do we try, and persevere in trying, 
to make a sort of neat show of outer good qualities, 
without anything within to correspond, just like chil- 
dren who plant blossoms without any roots in the ground 
to make a pretty show for the hour!—Temple. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Two Voices. 


And forth into the fields I went, 
And nature’s living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 


I wondered at the bounteous hours, 
The slow result of winter showers; 
You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 


I wondered while I paced along: 
The woods were filled so full with song, 
There seemed no room for sense of wrong; 


And all so variously wrought, 
I marvelled how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought; 


And therefore rather I made choice 

To commune with that barren voice, 

Than him that said, ‘‘Rejoice! Rejoice!” 
—Tennyson. 


Everybody. 


‘The feudal system dies hard, Mr. Hale.’ 

I was very much amused some thirty years ago when 
the director of a great Western college said to me in 
these words that in a good many things we were gov- 
erned by the habits which the novels and the text- 
books and the imported editors teach us, and that the 
trail of the feudal system is with us still. The gentle- 
man applied this proverb to the vacations of colleges. 
There was no reason, he said, why every college in Amer- 
ica should shut up shop for three months in midsum- 
mer, excepting that Oxford and Cambridge did,—‘‘The 
feudal system dies hard.” 

In looking over some old papers lately, I have been 
reminded of this same speech of his, in recalling the 
history of the Town and Country Club,—a club with 
an excellent name, of which, as it seems queer to say, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was one of the founders. It 
was just after our good town of Boston learned that 
every day a large portion of its daylight population 
goes back to the country to spend the night. Special 
trains, commutation tickets, and other facilities were 
new, but they had begun. And practical men like 
Mr. Emerson said to each other, ‘‘Why not have a club 
room where a man shall be at home whether he slept 
in Concord or in Worcester or in Mansfield? He can 
leave his umbrella there, he can have his parcels sent 
there, he can make an appointment with Baron Roth- 
schild there, or with Dennis Mahar. He can have a 
cup of coffee there.”’ 

But the club failed. Inall the meetings for its estab- 
lishment, we who were on the practical side rallied 
round the philosopher Emerson, whose white plume 
towered above all the rest of us; but we were signally 
defeated. Fifty years have gone by, and there has 
never been any such club room in Boston, and there is 
not now. 

There are plenty of clubs founded on the feudal sys- 
tem. A handful of men get together and say: ‘‘We 
should like to have a club, you know,—well, of¥fellows 
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like yourself, you know. We will blackball anybody 
that we do not like, you know.” It shall cost ten or 
twenty or fifty dollars a year to belong to the club. 
Some of these feudal clubs succeed and some of them 
go to the dogs. 

There remains the possible club for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. It is the club to which everybody 
belongs who wants to belong to it. He remains a mem- 
ber as long as he wants to belong to it, he ceases 
to be a member. But, while he is a member, there is 
note-paper for him, and paper for the press, and plenty 
of inkstands and a plenty of pens. The morning paper 
is there, and the afternoon paper and a London paper 
and a San Francisco paper. There is a reading-room 
in the club, and there are little rooms where a man 
can be alone with the Baron or with Dennis if he wants 
to be. 

This club exists only in fancy, but I would speak of 
it as a real entity all the same. It is really for all sorts 
and conditions of men. This is the way it is to be 
formed: Some enterprising man or some courageous 
woman will hire a house, not far from the Old State 
House, and will put up a sign which shall say, ‘‘Every- 
body’s Club.”’ The house will be neatly and carefully 
furnished for the every-day wants. When Matthew 
Craddock comes in from Medford in the morning and 
finds that the shower is passed off and that he does not 
need his umbrella, he will go to Everybody’s Club and 
walk in. He is a member of the club from that mo- 
ment. He has not been nominated, he has been in no 
danger of being blackballed, and nobody knows what 
are his views about universal suffrage or Mrs. Eddy 
or Socialism or bad smells or the drainage of the harbor 
or Mr. Moran or the smells in the Fenway or the Celtic 
or the Umbria. Nobody knows anything about him 
or cares anything about him except the one little boy 
with a blue jacket and very large buttons who receives 
him at the door. Mr. Craddock slips into the hands 
of this boy a ten-cent piece, and he then becomes a 
member of the club as long as that ten-cent piece lasts. 
He kicks off his India rubber overshoes; he puts his 
umbrella in the rack; he looks in the morning paper to 
see if the Hoodoo arrived at New York last night, or 
did not; he telephones to his wife that he shall be out 
at early lunch; and he leaves the club. He almost 
forgets that afternoon that he has ever been a member 
of it. 

Or it happens that the Hoodoo has arrived and he 
is able at once to call Newlands and Baring and the 
mayor’s secretary, and to say that he will be at Every- 
body’s Club at half-past ten if they can come round; 
and they all say they can. Mr. Craddock’s member- 
ship will expire at quarter past ten; but he rings the 
bell and another boy with a blue jacket and very large 
buttons comes, and Mr. Craddock says, ‘‘I shall want 
to be here an hour more,” and he presses another ten- 
cent piece into Button-boy’s hands. He becomes a 
member of the club for an hour longer. 

So far as I know or have ever heard there is no such 
institution as this in the world of men at this moment. 
But, if there be five hundred thousand readers of this 
column,—and let us hope that there are,—every one 
of the men will say that for all sorts and conditions of 
men it would be a great blessing if in every city of the 
world there could be such an establishment. One man 
would want one thing at the club house and another 
another. One man would come every day and another 
would come not more than once a year. But, as St. 
Paul says, every man would come according to his 
ability, or, indeed, he would come according to his op- 
portunity. Epwarp E. HALe. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Why? 


BY HARRIETTE W. MCALPIN. 


The dear birds sing 
When skies are gray; 
When raindrops fall 
All through the day; 
When earth is parched and springs are dry. 
Why shouldn’t I? 


The daisy blooms 
In her sweet way, 
And envies not 
The lilies gay 
That live in shady woods near by. 
Why shouldn’t I? 


The soft white clouds 
In skies of blue 
Just smile and float 
The whole day through, 
Nor fear a fall from place so high. 
Why shouldn’t I? 


To smile, to sing, 

When skies are gray; 

To envy not 

My neighbor gay; 
Without a tear, without a sigh, 

T’ll try, I'll try. 


The Federation of Churches and 
Organized Charity. 


BY JAMES MINNICK, 


“Tf you could district the large cities and 
induce the churches to look after those dis- 
tricts as the politicians look after the voters 
in those districts, there would follow such an 
uplifting of the masses as has not been known 
since the coming of the Master.” 

This idea was taken up by the oldest 
Society for Organizing Charity in the coun- 
try, and a plan worked out which has become 
known as the Buffalo plan. 

The city was divided into 169 districts, 
and churches were asked to become respon- 
sible for the moral and material condition of 
the applicants for charity of each district. 
According to the last report of the society, 
eleven years after the plan was first proposed 
128 districts have been taken by the churches. 
The churches accepting the district plan 
pledged themselves, among other things, ‘‘To 
feel a special responsibility for the moral 
elevation of the district and for the removal 
of plague spots,’ and “with the aid of the 
charitable institutions of the city to become 
responsible for the material relief of those 
in its districts who are destitute and neg- 
lected.” 

The Society for Organizing Charity on its 
part agreed “‘to refer families or persons in 
need of assistance of any kind to whatever 
church may have accepted the district in 
which they live; and this reference will be 
accompanied by a report as to their condi- 
tion.” Also ‘‘where a family in need has 
affiliation with some church, society, or in- 
dividual other than the one in whose charge 
the district within which it lives has been 
placed, and that church, society, or individ- 
ual expresses a willingness to provide for the 
needs of the family, the reference and report 
shall be made directly to that church, so- 
ciety, or individual, and a report of this 
action shall be made to the church that 
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has assumed charge of and responsibility of 
the district.” 

Such are the main features of the Buffalo 
plan. 

Organization and federation are the needs 
and tendency of the age. In no work are 
they so much needed as the general charitable 
work of the community. In this work we 
are dealing with the lives and character of 
people: as we uplift or degrade the heads of 
families, we determine the destiny of the 
children whether they shall become self- 
reliant and useful citizens or a race of paupers. 
In no case is the problem that of merely giv- 
ing or refusing relief. Every applicant is a 
human being with more or less clearly de- 
fined purpose of life. It may be that he is 
striving manfully against odds temporarily 
too great to overcome alone. He needs the 
encouragement and friendship of one stronger 
than himself. It may be that he is follow- 
ing the line of least resistance and will do noth- 
ing for himself that he can persuade some 
one else to do for him. ‘The number of in- 
dividuals, societies, and churches working 
independently of each other are so many easy 
stages along the easy road down to pauper- 
ism. What moral or spiritual uplift have you 
given to an applicant for aid who has worked 
upon your sympathies with a story utterly 
false? What is the spirited uplift in the 
woman who claims membership in nine 
different churches and gets alms at various 
times from all of them? Or of the young 
couple who as strangers joined church, 
became acquainted, were married, and 
obtained alms from six different churches 
in succession ? 

But individual cases can be multiplied in- 
definitely: almost any pastor can call up 
from his experience such cases. It is not 
the individual applicant that is the main 
problem. 

Improved tenement conditions, clean and 
well-lighted streets, public sanitation, parks 
and play-grounds, ample school facilities, 
adequate care of defectives, industrial train- 
ing of children, regular employment, hospi- 
tals, and sanatoria for the sick,—these are 
the problems that are constantly forced to the 
attention of those who would uplift the appli- 
cants for relief, and these are the needs that 
can be supplied by no individual or society 
or church, but can be gotten only by the 
combined effort of the whole community. 

The individual, the society, the church 
working alone can see only a small part of 
the problem; for they can come in contact 
with only a small part of the distress and 
needs of a whole community. Only by 
working together and obtaining a knowl- 
edge of all the cases of distress, the sum 
total of the individual needs, and therefore 
the social needs, can the work of each and 
all be directed with knowledge and be eflec- 
tive. 

But for the present let us consider the in- 
dividual applicant; for here are the begin- 
nings of our knowledge and work, and the 
purpose of all efforts toward social ameliora- 
tion are to improve the condition of the in- 
dividual. ‘There is so much to do for the 
individual, no effort must be duplicated, no 
labor lost by ignorance and overlapping. It 
is comparatively easy to detect the impostor: 
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the difficult thing is to get all the help that is 
needed for those who most deserve it, and so 
to organize the forces at work that the re- 
sults may be commensurate to the effort put 
forth. 

The forces are present in most communi- 
ties, the principal need is co-ordination. The 
situation in Providence is most favorable. 
We can carry out the Buffalo plan and do 
even better, 

The parish plan of organization of the 
Catholic Church, together with the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, is most admirable for 
carrying on the relief work of that Church. 
The members of the Church know where to go 
for help, and they know it is useless to go to 
any other parish: for aid except the one in 
which they live. 

The situation in the Protestant churches 
is quite different: it is possible, and some- 
times happens, that in the same denomina- 
tion two different churches are aiding, un- 
known to each other, the same family. On 
the other hand the Society for Organizing 
Charity is constantly having difficulty in 
finding sufficient relief for many people who 
greatly need it. 

This is the very reason why the Federa- 
tion of Churches and the Society for Organ- 
izing Charity chould be working in closest 
harmony. Can we not get together in some 
definite plan of agreement ? 

The Society for Organizing Charity has 
on its records the history of several thousand 
families in Providence, who ask and receive 
aid. It also has a corps of workers who will 
makea study of any problem or distress that 
is reported to it, and endeavor to work out a 
plan of assistance as the needs of the case 
demand. 

When, therefore, any application for as- 
sistance is made to your church by a person 
not a member, inquire of the Society for 
Organizing Charity. If it has a record of 
the person, a full report will be sent you: if 
it has no record, an investigation will be 
made. 

The Society for Organizing Charity on its 
part will provide for immediate needs if 
there is destitution, and then will endeavor 
to provide for the permanent welfare of the 
family through its natural sources of help. 
The natural sources of help are, first, the full 
earning capacity of the family itself. If the 
various members of the family are not doing 
all they are able to do for themselves, it is 
evidently no case for charitable help. Here 
is where most people giving charity make 
their first mistake. They do not become 
acquainted with the whole family, but only a 
part of it. Next to the resources of the fam- 
ilyitself are the relatives. Why should rela- 
tives who are able to help be relieved of their 
just burden by strangers? Is it good for 
the family to get aid from strangers when 
their own relatives can aid them? ‘Trained 
charity workers have learned by experience 
that much more help can be obtained from 
relatives of charity applicants than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

Furthermore, few people even of the poor- 
est have not some friends who can help a 
little: most people, even the poorest, have be- 
longed at some time to some church or 
society. , 
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If for some reason the family has fallen 
away from its natural moorings, is it not 
better for them, will they not be uplifted 
sooner by being brought back into their 
natural setting than by driving them farther 
away? In the many cases where no natural 
resources are available, the Society for Organ- 
izing Charity will refer the family back to you 
for complete care if such is your wish. 

Register with the Society for Organizing 
Charity the families you are aiding. Do 
this for the protection of the family in order 
that it may be saved from unnecessary in- 
quiry and visits from other churches and 
societies. 

Every individual and church and society to 
do the best work it is able to do must know 
what others are doing in the same line of 
work, Here is the Federation of Churches 
with a splendid campaign of work to cover 
the whole of the city of Providence, and here is 
the Society for Organizing Charity with the 
most modern system of registration and in- 
formation at the ready disposal of every one 
doing charity work. Let us work together — 
Church Messenger. 


Literature. 


The Apostolic Age.* 


Though Christianity arose in a literary 
age, the history of its first years is involved 
in obscurity. Little is known of the life of 
its founder, and the reports of his teaching 
are fragmentary and uncertain; and of the 
careers of his immediate successors not much 
has been preserved except in the case of the 
apostle Paul. The first disciples had- no 
conception of the importance of the move- 
ment of which they formed a part, there was 
no provision for accurate records, and the 
narratives that have come down to us are 
characterized by the usual Semitic vague- 
ness and lack of continuity and roundness: 
the first century of Christianity remains a 
problem. Nevertheless there is the indis- 
putable fact that out of this period a great 
religion emerged, and the task of historical 
criticism for the last hundred years has been 
to discover the process of its genesis and 
growth. In the present volume (which re- 
produces substantially a course of Lowell 
Institute Lectures given in March, 1904) 
Prof. Ropes sets forth, for a popular circle 
of readers, the general results that have now 
been reached by critical inquiry. In lucid- 
ity, judicial caution, and straightforward- 
ness the book leaves nothing to be desired: 
the author is master of his subject, and has 
the gift of presenting evidences, principles 


_ of criticism and results, in an intelligible and 


attractive form. He disclaims the inten- 
tion of giving an exhaustive examination of 
the questions involved (which would be im- 
possible in the space at his command); but 
he has brought out the principal points in a 
satisfactory manner, and his critical insight 
and catholic sympathy make the volume 
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much more than a popular sketch: it is an 
able and independent discussion of the first 
generations of Christian thought. 

He rightly conceives of Christianity as 
being (like all religious systems) a product 
of the intellectual and moral movement of 
its age, sifted, formulated, and enforced by 
men of spiritual insight. Nothing in it, he 
is inclined to hold, was absolutely new, yet 
the total outcome was new in the sense that 
it gave ‘a new impulse and practically revo- 
lutionized society. In fact, the religious in- 
stinct of the Christian leaders is one of the 
most wonderful things in history: with sure 
touch they chose the ideas that (as the re- 
sult showed) the world then needed and was 
groping for. Prof. Ropes traces the growth 
of these ideas from their beginnings in Juda- 
ism to their development under Greek, 
Roman, and other influences, till they were 
fixed in the consciousness of the great think- 
ers of the time. As the earliest sources of 
information on this point he takes certain 
of the Epistles, the book of Acts, and then 
the Synoptic Gospels. To Paul he ascribes 
First Thessalonians, Galatians, the two Co- 
rinthians, Romans, Colossians, Ephesians, 
Philippians; he regards Hebrews, the Fourth 
Gospel, the Johannine Epistles, and the 
Pastoral Epistles as forming a later group; 
the Apocalypse stands by itself. The book 
of Acts, in consequence of its agreement in 
essential points with the Pauline Epistles, 
its generally accurate historical, geographi- 
eal, and cultural material, and its general 
tone of reality he accepts as a fairly trust- 
worthy historical authority, though its open- 
ing chapters he regards as encumbered with 
legendary matter. The Synoptic Gospels 
also, though they rest on a good tradition, 
represent largely, he thinks, the idea of the 
generations after Jesus (and therefore are 
sources of information about the Apostolic 
Age), and the Fourth Gospel is rather a 
theological treatise than a biography. 

The main question for the genesis of Chris- 
tianity is the relation between the thought 
of Jesus and that of the Pauline and Johan- 
nine writings. It is now generally held by 
critics (and Mr. Ropes agrees with them) 
that Jesus was the founder of Christianity, 
his followers having got their inspiration 
from his personality, What he announced 
was merely the essence of all spiritual relig- 
ion—pure-hearted union of soul and will with 
God: he had no elaborate system of dogma, 
and he contemplated no separate religious 
organization. While thoroughly a Jew, he 
was, doubtless, greatly affected by the gen- 
eral atmosphere of thought of the time. It 
is a question whether he regarded himself 
as the Messiah, assumed the title ‘‘Son of 
Man,” and, sharing in the eschatological 
ideas of the period, announced his death and 
his speedy return as judge. Prof. Ropes 
thinks it probable that he did expect to re- 
turn. There is, however, much in the rec- 
ord that is incompatible with this view. It 
is certain that the Gospels represent in large 
measure the ideas of the latter part of the 
first century. It can be shown that the 
title “Son of Man” (which means simply 
“Man’’), in a number of passages, is a scribal 
or editorial insertion or interpretation: it 
was a title of the Messiah that came from 
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the Enoch Similitudes and was familiar to 
the Synoptic writers. The data appear to 
be susceptible of reasonably clear explana- 
tion on the supposition that Jesus felt him- 
self to be a preacher, with a divinely given 
mission and a revolutionary message. He 
was an idealist, with a tinge of mystical 
thought. Sayings of his would naturally 
be interpreted by his disciples in accordance 
with the ideas of the time. Prof. Ropes sets 
forth with great clearness the change in the 
views of his followers occasioned by his death 
and the belief in his resurrection, For the 
early Jerusalem company he was the risen 
Saviour predicted in the Scriptures: how 
he was to save they did not explain, prob- 
ably did not consider—that was God’s af- 
fair. Then came Paul, with his partly Hel- 
lenized Jewish constructive genius, and, 
after him, other writers of genius, the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the author 
of the Fourth Gospel. These men seem to 
have known little or nothing of the life and 
teachings of Jesus, but they were powerfully 
affected by his personality (as they had come 
to conceive of it) and by his resurrection. 
Paul identified him with the Old Testament 
Redeemer and the Heavenly Man of Enoch, 
and the author of the Fourth Gospel identi- 
fied him with the Greek Logos; and, as 
Prof. Ropes points out, they built up their 
theologies independently of the teachings 
of Jesus. The study of Paul is one of the 
most attractive parts of Mr. Ropes’s dis- 
cussion. While not blind to his intellectual 
and religious limitations, he is in warm sym- 
pathy with the great elements in the apostle’s 
character, and dwells with enthusiasm on 
his profound spiritual insight and his crea- 
tive power. The discussion of Paul’s atti- 
tude toward the Jewish law and of the real 
significance of his conception of ‘‘justifica- 
tion by faith’ is particularly illumining. 
Paul, it is declared, is the author of the Chris- 
tianity that has come down to us, though, 
it may be added, the Church has largely 
ignored both Paul and Jesus. The other 
elements that went to form the nascent re- 
ligion—the ideas of the priesthood of the 
Christ and his position as Word of God, 
and some others—are carefully sketched. 
Throughout the Epistles, Mr. Ropes holds, 
and in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus is of divine 
nature; but he is not deified, is kept apart 
from God and subordinate to him—he is 
the divine Saviour and Lord, but he is not 
God. As to the New ‘Testament ‘Holy 
Spirit,” it is properly understood by Prof. 
Ropes to be the same as the Old Testament 
Spirit of the Lord, the energy of the divine 
nature which, in its highest activity, trans- 
forms man’s nature. The spirit is not 
hypostatized: there is, says Mr. Ropes, no 
doctrine of the Trinity in Paul. The final 
outcome of the Pauline and the Johannine 
conception of salvation is, doubtless, identi- 
cal with the conception of Jesus; salvation, 
that is to say, consists in union with God. 
But, in estimating the significance of the 
great New Testament writers for the history 
of religion, it is proper to note one differ- 
ence between their scheme and that of Jesus. 
He conceived of man’s access to God as im- 
mediate, he did not think of a daysman. 
They held that God could not be approached 
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except by a mediator. They did a great 
service by purifying and moralizing the con- 
ception of mediation, but they neverthe- 
less retained an idea the tendency of which 
is to maim man’s spiritual freedom and in- 
pendence; and their conception of Jesus as 
divine man, vicegerent of God, and omni- 
potent Saviour and judge of men, grandiose 
and beautiful as it is, has created a myth- 
ology the larger effects of which cannot be 
said to be permanently useful to true re- 
ligion. 

Prof. Ropes’s chapters on the earliest 
Christian missions, Jewish Christianity, life 
in an Apostolic Church, the Apostles and 
the Gospels, and the preparation for Catholic 
Christianity are full of interesting matter, 
In spite of paucity of data we can see the 
acts of the drama, the infusion of Gentile 
thought, the gradual decline of the Jewish 
element in the Church, the rise of master 
minds, the rejection of early excesses such 
as ecstatic utterances and sensual practices 
in the observance of the Supper, the exclu- 
sion of gnostic conceptions, the emergence 
of a settled organization. Out of the pri- 
meval chaos order came in a wonderfully 
short time. A point of special interest is 
the influence on nascent Christianity of cer- 
tain great Gentile religions then in exist- 
ence, such as Mithraism and the cults of Isis 
and Serapis. Mr. Ropes’s limits of space 
do not allow to discuss this point at length, 
and indeed the extent of the influence in 
question is still undetermined only a be- 
ginning has been made in the investigation 
of it. The last chapter of the book gives a 
helpful sketch of ancient and modern study 
of the Apostolic Age. Cnet 


THE BATTLES OF LABOR. 
iam Levi Bull Lectures for 1906. By Carroll 
D. Wright, Ph.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs & Co.—To say that 
a careful and somewhat exhaustive treatise 
on the relations of capital and labor is a re- 
freshing book is perhaps paradoxical. But 
Dr. Wright, in the old classic phrase, ‘‘ touches 
nothing he does not adorn,”’ so that under 
his hand dry statistics shine like lines of 
poetry, and stupid figures go far to persuade 
us that after all ideas rule in this world, and 
that the dull forces of money and labor, when 
viewed from the highest standpoint, may 
possess all the lustre of the golden rule. 
Omitting, however, the language of metaphor 
and possible hyperbole, Dr. Wright has 
treated with a master hand the history of 
labor strikes, lock-outs, etc., from the days 
of old Greece and Rome through the Renais- 
sance period, down to modern times. Labor, 
conflicts, trades-unions, are here seen to be 
as old as Numa Pompilius, who did not even 
organize them, but found them. The com- 
binations of burial societies, of armor- 
makers, in ancient Greece, were practically 
trades-unions. The image-makers were 
naturally opposed to the introduction of 
Christianity, which allowed no image of 
their God, and consequently “struck”? with 
the rallying-cry of ‘“‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.”’ But Dr. Wright considers the 
revolt of Moses from the cruel persecutions 
of the Pharaoh as the first ‘well-defined 
labor strike, organized for economical as 
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well*as for physical causes,”’—the first great 
battle in history fought by labor. Other 
conflicts grew out of the Eleusinian Myste- 
ries; while in Lacedemon there was a re- 
volt against the comparatively democratic 
teachings of Lycurgus, when certain aristo- 
cratic leaders indulged in the innocent sport 
of assassinating bands of naked, ill-fed 
laborers! ‘The stories of Drimakos, the brave 
patriot, and Spartacus, who resisted the 
terrible oppression of their masters, are well 
known. Our author lays bare in a very 
striking passage the misery of serfs and 
villeins in the feudal ages, so dazzlingly 
misstated (or at least the colors are strangely 
altered) in the glittering pages of Walter 
Scott, where we are quite blinded by the 
gay pictures of knights and ladies, of tour- 
neys and lists, of banners flying and deeds 
of high emprise to the real wretchedness of 
the lower classes. In truth, it was “‘an 
impossibility that humanity could survive 
under such a system.’* Hence began the 
terrible battle of labor which has gone on 
until this day. We cannot further follow 
in detail the admirable résumé of the more 
important strikes of modern times,—notably 
the Pittsburg, the Homestead, the Pullman, 
the Coal Strike of 1902, each is treated with 
marked fairness, naught extenuated, certainly 
naught set down in malice, on either side,— 
with that judicial fairness, that calmness and 
freedom from all bitterness which has almost 
made Dr. Wright’s name a synonym for 
“pure, equal justice.’ A word as to the 
success of strikes. It is commonly said that 
by far the greater number of strikes have 
failed to accomplish what they aimed at. 
On the contrary, Dr. Wright affirms that 
“during the past twenty years nearly 51 
per cent. succeeded, while over 13 per cent. 
succeeded partly, and but 36 per cent. 
failed.”” But, whether success or failure 
followed, there is, and must be—else Chris- 
tianity is a failure—a more excellent way. In 
really eloquent pages this way is pointed 
out,—the way of what is so admirably termed 
“righteousness in industry.”’ It was the 
kind of righteousness that Mr. Baldwin, that 
young hero of modern industry, stood for 
when the president of his road told him, 
when a labor conflict seemed imminent, 
“Baldwin, there is no such thing as ethics 
in the conduct of a railroad.” Doubting 
this, Mr. Baldwin persisted in meeting his 
employees with a careful statement of the 
conduct of their common business, and, 
each ‘‘recognizing the dignity of the other,” 
after long consideration the employees cheer- 
fully acquiesced in the decisions of the 
company. Fairness, justice, righteousness, 
tell, just where they are most needed in the 
complicated relations of business. Right down 
there in what is too often the hell of greed 
and cruelty can be let in by just men like 
Mr. Baldwin a little of the light of heaven. 
Dr. Wright believes in the “‘ trade agreement,” 
in arbitration, and shows that in some in- 
stances, though not always, profit-sharing 
has worked successfully. Also, in spite 
of some alarming signs, he thinks that the 
conflict between capital and labor is diminish- 
ing; that what Henry D. Lloyd calls the new 
political economy which looks toward “‘the 
care and culture of man,” and what Henry 
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Drummond spoke of as ‘other selfishness” 
will one day prevail. The old classic fable 
of the Belly and the Members was never 
truer than it is to-day, and the saying of 
Paul, that if one part suffer, all suffer. 
Such wise restrained lectures as these, though 
all alive with a fine glow of enthusiasm for 
justice and fair dealing, will do much toward 
hastening in the dawn of a happier day. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Prof. Bernhard Weiss, D.D. Translated 
by Prof. George H. Schodde, Ph.D., and Prof. 
Epiphanius Wilson, M.A. Introduction by 
James S. Riggs, D.D. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. In three volumes.— 
The translation-of this work has been under- 
taken in the belief that there is room for 
a commentary on the New Testament freed 
from archeological details and confined to 
such an interpretation of the text in such 
a manner and spirit as will make it intelli- 
gible to the ordinary reader of our own time, 
The publisher makes two claims for it, one 
that it is “‘based on the best scholarship 
of the time in every particular,”’ and the other 
that “it is thoroughly evangelical’? Now 
to the minds of many of our readers these 
two statements will seem to be contradic- 
tory to each other. They will say that a 
book based upon the best modern scholar- 
ship cannot be evangelical in the ordinary 
sense of the term, or that no thoroughly 
evangelical work written in our time can, or 
does, represent the best scholarship. Prob- 
ably it would be better to recast the state- 
ment, and say that the best ‘‘evangelical”’ 
scholarship of the time is devoted to this 
great work, to its translation, and to the 
introduction: furnished by Prof. Riggs. 
That it is evangelical appears in the fact that 
it does not even represent what is called 
Liberal Orthodoxy. Perhaps there is no 
better way to show the quality of the work 
than to quote the interpretation of the final 
scene in the great picture of the judgment 
in Matthew xxv.: “All others will be ac- 
cursed with the curse that rests upon man- 
kind in its enmity to God, and therefore 
will be the victims of the divine judgment 
of wrath. It is true that from the begin- 
ning the eternal fire, which deprives man of 
all hope of salvation, had been intended 
only for the devil and his angels. But 
those who do not show forth these works 
of mercy to Jesus will suffer the same fate.” 
One is curious to know what is intended in 
this passage by the word “intended.” Did 
the Almighty Lord of heaven and earth, 
when he conquered the devil and his angels 
and cast them out of heaven, have no fore- 
knowledge of the fall of Adam and the defec- 
tion of the human race, which would make 
men therefore the subjects of his wrath 
unless they accepted the terms of salya- 
tion? ‘The scholarship is well enough illus- 
trated by the cleansing of the text from such 
imperfections as the critics have set in array 
and proved to be spots on the sun. The 
introduction and commentary follow the 
usual order, and assign most of the books 
to their traditional authors with but slight 
notice of the many considerations which 
have caused scholars to set aside most of 
the titles and the ancient traditions concern- 
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ing the writers of the Gospels, Epistles, and 
apocrypha. The Epistles to the Hebrews 
is withdrawn from the list of Paul’s letters, 
because there is evidently no authority for 
assigning it to him. The ‘‘three heavenly 
witnesses,’”’ of course, disappears, and the 
“mystery of godliness” is not referred to 
God. It is ‘“‘the church of the Lord,” and 
not “the church of God,’ which he pur- 
chases with his own blood. But in this lat- 
ter passage Dr. Weiss teaches the doctrine 
of the blood atonement, for he says that 


“only through this blood could they be 


cleansed from the guilt of their sins and be 
made worthy of belonging to God. 


In SuN anp SHADE. Poems by Louise 
Morgan Sill. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers.—Theseus, in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” says:— 


“The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


Certainly, imagination must always be a very 
large part of the poet’s stock in trade, and 
there is much of the real article in this book. 
The first poem, ‘‘In Verona,’’ truly gives the 
feelings of the place haunted by the tragic 
lovers. The interpretation of Grieg’s fan- 
tastic ‘‘Papillon” represents the airy flight 
of the butterfly, from the first to the last, 
when “the harmless wing is stilled’’ Again, 
in such a poem as ‘‘The Flying Dutchman” 
there is a genuine thrill of the terror which 
haunts the old legend. Of course, one can- 
not help recalling ‘‘’ The Ancient Mariner,’’ but 
there is no conscious imitation, and the 
true ballad spirit is well sustained, with per- 
fect freedom from all analysis, and intro- 
spection,—those banes of our modern would- 
be ballad-singers. ‘The ‘‘Call of the Wander- 
Spirit” is rather too suggestive of Kipling’s 
great poem, ‘“‘The Feet of the Young Men”; 
but it is, nevertheless, the genuine call of 
the old sorcery of the sea for those who have 
ears to hear it. The blank verse is some- 
times a bit too blank: no verse is really harder, 
though seemingly so easy to manage, than 
this difficult form, Here the Miltonic line, 
with what Scherer calls its ‘‘superb undu- 
lation,’ offers a good model. Perhaps as 
successful a poem as any we have found for 
its perfect simplicity and a certain kind of 
freshness is ‘‘What’s the News?” 


MYSTERY OF THE WEST. By Henry Ne- 
hemiah Dodge. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
Mr. Dodge has a true feeling for the mys- 
tery of strange places, which, like the north 
pole, forever call to men, and “‘they must 
go there, or they die.’ ‘This is a legitimate 
subject for poetry, and sometimes this author 
makes us feel its reality with a genuine thrill 
of excitement. As, for example,— 

“What time I hear the storming sea, 
Blood of my ancestors stirs in me.” 
Many a son of some old sea king, or, to put 
it less romantically, of the captain of an old 
New Bedford whaler, has felt the same, 
though he has not been able to put it into 
as really stirring lines as these. But we 
cannot help wishing that 
“Thrustarorum was (not) his name.” 
It sounds like one of Edmund Lear’s non- 
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sense verses. We find no poem better than 
this Foreword, with its genuine dash and go. 
Occasionally Whitman has hold of the writer, 
and the ‘Chant for the Children of Mys- 
tery’’ has rather too much of ‘“‘the catalogue 
style,’ which Lowell, in one of his most de- 
licious ““Biglow Papers,’’ says he doesn’t love. 
“Mohawk, Mohegan, Algonquin, and Iro- 
quois, Seminole, Cherokee,” is certainly only 
a list of names, not poetry. ‘There are songs 
about Columbus, songs of various nations, 
and there is a certain passion for liberty in 
the Dirge of the Finns, the Songs of the 


| Hungarians, and the bitter Cry of the Ar- 


menians. 


THOUGHTS I MET ON THE HicHway. By 
Henry Norman. Boston: The Everett Press. 
These “Thoughts” might have been met 
by many a man on many a highway, but 
certainly the commonplace is not to be de- 
spised, our lives being largely dedicated to 


‘the worship of that eminently respectable 


goddess. Nor is there wanting something 
beyond platitude in these expressions of the 
author’s love for simplicity, his good sense, 
and general right feeling ‘I have never 
seen any good manners, any real beauty, 
anything noble or good, outside of plain, 
simple naturalness... . A man is never hon- 
est as long as he tries to appear so. .. . There 
never was a sin committed which was not 
in some way related to some sin that I, at 
some period of my life, have committed, 
either by deed, word, or thought.” Which 
reminds us of the author of the Pdlgrim’s 
Progress saying, as he-saw the thief on his 
way to execution, ‘‘But for the grace of God, 
there goes John Bunyan.’ And again: 
“There never was a good-looking bad person 
nor a bad-looking good person. Each char- 
acter always furnishes its own countenance.’’ 
Here is one for Mr. Emerson with his ‘‘char- 
acter preaches over our heads,” and perhaps 
one against the Delsarte people who would 
have us assume a virtue,—say of cheerfulness, 
—though we do not possess it. But eventu- 
ally, they say, this assumption will have its 
reflex action, and we will begin to feel cheer- 
ful and amiable. So in the end virtue is 
served all around! 


Susan CLEGG AND HER NEIGHBORS’ AF- 
raIrS. By Anne Warner. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.—Nearly all the chapters 
of this book have appeared in popular maga- 
zines. Susan and her foil, Mrs. Lathrop, 
therefore, need no new introduction. Quota- 
tions from Susan’s peppery remarks are 
aptly used to strengthen an argument, to 
point a moral, or to adorn a tale; and this 
keen-sighted heroine thus proves her use- 
fulness as well as her power to entertain. 
The chapters are good for reading aloud, a 
quality especially desirable in summer books. 


BEss OF THE Woops. By Warwick Deep- 
ing. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Two characters could hardly be more 
strongly contrasted than Bess of the woods, 
brought up under half-savage conditions, and 
Lady Jilian, the product of an artificial so- 
ciety and selfish aims. Yet these two are 
rivals in love, and the right woman wins. 
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Many of the scenes ate in an English 
forest, and no small part in them is played 
by a band of smugglers, who stop not even 
at murder in carrying out their plans. The 
action is strong and the plot unusual. 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the recent publications of Richard 
G. Badger is As It May be, a story of the 
future in which Bessie Story Rogers pictures 
the society of 2005, at which date sickness 
is a bad dream of the past, death an evil 
overcome, wild animals all tamed by love, 
and children all born good. ‘The good sense 
of many theories and the practicability of 
certain recommendations cannot be denied, 
and we heartily agree with the author that 
the world is growing better instead of worse. 
Another book issued by the same publisher 
is Umbrellas to Mend, a romance in which 
the right prince wins the right princess, and 
they live together the simple life which may 
well appeal, under such circumstances, even 
to dwellers in courts. The story is prettily 
told. 


Books Received. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. : 

Letters to Sunday-school Teachers. By Henry Churchill 

King. $1. 

From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Humor of Bulls and Blunders. Edited by Marshall 

Brown. 3 

From Harper & Bros., New York. 

The Awakening of Helena Richie. By Margaret Deland. 

$1.50. 


NEW TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Unitarian Association. 


208. The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Thought. 
By HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


A summary of its real value and meaning in view of the 
higher criticism. 


209. Divine Because Human. 
By Utyssxs G. B. PIERCE. 


The very humanity of Jesus and of the authors of the 
Bible makes their teachings a revelation of the divine to 
us and in us more real and vital. 

210. The Five Fundamental Principles of 
our Faith. By CHARLES W. CAsson. 

Brief, pointed, illuminating expositions of the primary 
tenets of Unitarianism. 
air. Good Tidings. By ELLEN S. BULFINCH. 

The great truths which the Unitarian faith brings to the 
world to-day. 


167. The Secret of Happiness. 
By A WORKWOMAN. 


How a woman who found herself growing callous and 
cynical in middle life became a messenger of sweetness 
and light. 


207. Real Christianity. 
By EpwWAarD EVERETT HALE. 
Written apropos of the exclusion of Unitarians from the 


recent Church Conference in New York City, and giving 
the liberal definition of the word ‘‘Christian.” 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request, Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 


Marjorie Jean’s Dolls. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


My dolls had a party,—Susanna Ann 
Was ever so old that day, 

Because she was mother’s before she was mine; 
But mother is young, they say. 

We packed up a basket of goodies; we had 
Some apples and peanuts and cake. 

We went to the meadow, out under the tree 
Which grows pretty close to the lake, 

Rosella had dollies,—I think she had four; 
Rosella’s my best friend, you see. 

Her hair is so curly; her eyes I forget; 
Our dolls were as good as could be. 

We made out of daisies a robe for Susanne, 
I wreathed a gold crown for her head. 

“Oh, now she is Queen of the May, Marjorie Jean. 
So, courtesy, dolls,” Rosy said. 

Susanna was flustered; she couldn’t eat much. 
It must feel quite odd to be queen. 

Rosella cried out, ‘Take your dollies and run; 
Here comes a great bear, Marjorie Jean.” 

Of course it was ‘‘Rover” who came with a bound. 
Away through the clover we flew. 

He ate up the cake we’d forgotten to take, 
And maybe an apple or two. 


Twas the merriest party! I’m sure Susy Ann 
Will ’member it all of her years. 

Now that’s all I’ll say about dollies to-day 
Except—they’re the dearest of dears. 


For the Christian Register. 
The Adventures of Jerusalem 


Squtbobs. 


BVA Silene 


The owner of this queer-sounding name was 
just a kitten, but none of your ordinary 
kittens, after all, so she deserved an unusual 
name. She was born way down in Maine, 
where they called her a coon cat; and of all 
the silky, long-haired, dainty little creatures 
you ever saw, she was the longest-haired and 
silkiest and daintiest! At least, so a young 
lady thought, who saw her one day playing 
gayly with her twin-sister, Love-puff; and, 
though the young lady, whose name was Mar- 
garet, lived more than a thousand miles away, 
she decided at once to buy her and take her to 
her far-away home. It was when she told 
the gentleman she was visiting what she 
meant to do that he exclaimed: ‘Carry a 
cat clear to Wisconsin! Jerusalem Squibobs!”’ 
And Jerusalem Squibobs she was to the end 
of her life, with plain Squibobs for short. 

Margaret bought a basket, with a cover, 
and a little dish, and had a bottle filled 
with milk, and then, the night before leav- 
ing, the kitten was brought to her room so as 
to be on hand for the early morning start. 
She was lonesome for her mother and Love- 
puff, I suppose; for she refused to sleep in 
her basket, but kept jumping up on the 
bed, until Margaret, who had been brought up 
to think it very wrong to let cats or dogs lie 
on the bed, finally yielded, and let the soft, 
warm little body curl up by her side, where 
she purred happily till morning. 

Then poor Squibob’s trials began. First 
there was a ride of ten miles, up hill and 
down, then a boat ride of an hour, which 
made her feel all upset inside, then a long 
day’s ride on the cars, with sudden noises 
and bouncing and horrid smoky air instead 
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of fresh ocean breezes. No wonder the poor 
baby cat refused to drink any of the nice 
milk provided for her, but just curled down 
and tried to forget her troubles in sleep. 

Margaret had been afraid she would cry, 
but she was so quiet that after a while her 
mistress thought it would do no harm to let 
her out of the basket and hold her. But 
straightway came the conductor, who had 
been eying the basket askance, and said 
sternly, “If you want to carry that cat, you’ll 
have to keep her out of sight!” for it seems 
that no pets are supposed to be allowed in 
Pullman cars. So back Squibobs went into 
her basket. 

Now most of the family were going to stay 


for a time at another hotel, down near | 


Portland, and some one told them that _no 
animals were ever allowed in the house, but 
all pets had to be kept away off in the stables, 
where it was a great nuisance to feed them 


and see that they didn’t run away. So one] 
| going off to answer a call from the other end 


of the cousins, a boy of fifteen or so, kindly 
offered to take pussy cat on to Boston with 
him, and keep her till called for. She had 


been so quiet all day that no one thought it | 


would make him any great trouble. But 
alas, for Jack! For no sooner had the others 
left the train than that naughty kitten 
began to cry, and made his life miserable 
nearly all the five hours he had still to ride. 
First every one in the car wheeled around to 
locate the noise, and Jack tried to look as 
if some one else had left the basket there, 
and he knew nothing about it. Then in 
despair he tried to soothe her by petting, but 
didn’t succeed very well, and then, one by one, 
the ladies would come and say, “‘Poor kitty! 
isn’t she hungry?’ and he would try to 
make her eat. After awhile they all got used 
to it and said no more; but in the street car 
after they reached Boston, poor Jack had it 
all to go through again, I don’t know which 
was happier to reach the end of the journey, 
the boy or the kitten, 

In the Boston home she was happy for ten 
days, and Margaret found her there, fat and 
frisky. But, while they were at breakfast, 
the day they were to leave, Squibobs ran out 
of the door, and was nowhere to be found 
when wanted an hour later. Do you suppose 
she reasoned from the presence of trunks and 
suit-cases to another wretched journey ? 

Almost with tears Margaret went on her 
way, to make a few days’ visit in New York 
State, never hoping to see her little pet again. 
But, just as she was going to the station at 
that place to leave for the West, the express- 
man drove up with Jerusalem Squibobs safe 
and sound in her covered basket! At the 
risk of losing the train she was taken out and 
fed, but scarcely a drop would she take. 
Then on they went to Buffalo, where they 
had to wait an hour or two. Margaret and 
her sister went out to take a trolley ride; 
but, mindful of Jack’s sad story, they de- 
cided not to take Squibobs. So they checked 
her at the parcel counter! The man in 
charge said he never had checked a cat, 
but saw no reason why he should not do so, 
and they left her with no misgivings. When 
they came back, however, the man was on 
the lookout for them, and said, ‘I’m mighty 
glad you’ve come!”’ and made haste to hand 
over the basket, which had an old rag tied 


night! 
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over a great hole in the top, which poor kitty 
had scratched in her efforts to get out. And 
just then, up through rag and all popped 
her pretty head, with its delicate pink nose 
and pointed ears and great, frightened dark 
eyes peering from the silky yellow hair, 
‘‘She’d have been gone in five minutes more,” 
said the man. “I couldn’t do a thing with 
MCT sn: 

Wondering greatly what would become of 
their pet during the night, they boarded the 
sleeping-car. Soon the porter appeared, and, 
putting a bold front on, they asked if they 
could keep her in the berth if she was quiet. 

“Lose my place if you did,” he said, show- 
ing all his white teeth. 

“Can you put her in the baggage-car for 
us?” : 

“No baggage-car on. Nothing but sleepers 


}and mail.” 


“What can we do, then?” 
“Pitch her out the window,” he suggested, 


of the car, but turning to grin at them in a 
way that relieved their fears somewhat. 

He finally took charge of her for the night, 
and they did not know where she was till 
next morning, when they found her basket 
perched high up on the towel-rack in the 


‘dressing-room. And how glad she was to 


see Margaret, who had her in her arms, purr- 
ing and happy, in half a second! 

“The poor darling!’’ said her mistress, 
remorsefully. ‘‘Just think how she must 
have shaken around up in that high place all 
There’s one thing sure, that I'll 
never put a poor pussy to such misery as a 
journey like this again!’”’ And the rest of 
her experience confirmed her in this resolu- 
tion, for not a drop of milk would she touch 


‘all that day, even when waiting in the station 


at Chicago; and when, that evening, the home 
haven was reached at last, the kitten Mar- 
garet proudly produced from the basket to 
show her parents was a weak and pitiful 
little object, too tired to enjoy the attentions 
bestowed on her or to show her fine points to 
advantage. 

“What will Chang think of her?” asked 
father, and went to bring in our big old 
maltese pet, Li Hung Chang. We all watched 
the meeting anxiously, fearing the stern old 
fighting Tom might fall upon this wee 
stranger, who looked more like some wild 
creature than like-a ‘‘real’” cat. But, after 
a moment’s growling and bristling, he, like 
every one else, yielded unconditionally to 
her charms; and from that time on the gray 
old veteran of a thousand battles never failed 
in his devotion to the tawny beauty from the 
Maine woods. 

Squibobs lived with us several years, 
happy enough, we hope, to make up for her 
long, hard journey, She was the admiration 
of all who saw her, and her fame spread far 
and wide. Certainly no more beautiful 
creature is often seen than she, with her 
dainty head poised.so alertly, her long, 
tawny hair sweeping the ground at the sides, 
her breast white and silky, and the under 
part of her body covered with tiny white 
ringlets, while the crowning glory was her 
plumelike tail, carried proudly waving aloft, 
on which the hair measured eleven inches 
across. 
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‘When her mistress married, shé went with 
her to her new home, where her adventures 
were continued by being stolen orice or twice, 
and recovered ‘only by great perseverance 
and detective skill. Her end was a very sad 
one; for in her mistress’s absence she one 
day” disappeared,’ ‘and’ was found later 
drowned in “an open cistern. Margaret, 
for Whom alone she had ever showed any affec- 
tion, was fot asharned to cry over her sad 
fate, and all who had known her grieved over 
such an end for a creature so full of grace and 
“esac 


Tlie: Tail of Lemuel. 


‘Once there’ was a pig, and his name was 
Lemuel, and he lived in a pen with seven 
brothers and four sisters. They were all 
white with black spots, except Lemuel, and 
he was black; and they had all curly tails 
except Lemuel, and his tail was just’ as 
straight as a string. 

Mrs: Mullins—that was Lemuel’s mother 
was very proud of her family, and she 
kept them all nice and tidy. Every morning 
she scrubbed each piglet with soap and a 
serttbbing brush, and tied a blue satin ribbon 
on each of their tails, so that they were 
beautiful to behold. But Lemuel’s tail 
wouldn’t curl, and this made him very sad 
nd’ sorrowful; and, while his brothers and 
sisters gayly played tag all over the pen, 
Lemuel sat in a corner and thought and) 
thought, “Whatever shall I do to make 
my tail curly?”” And at last, when he had| 
thought for two weeks and seven days,—' 
that made it almost three mache He had an} 
idea. “‘I will go,” said he, “into the wide} 
‘and expansive: world; and, when I have 
found something to make my tail curl, then! 
I will come home again!” ; 

So ofe morning when Mrs. Mullins was! 
‘busy scrubbing his fourth brother, ‘and ‘his! 
‘fourth brother was squealing loudly because! 
some of the soap had gotten into his eye,! 
Lemuel scrambled hastily over the side of! 
the pen into the wide world. And he scam-: 
pered off just as hard as he could till the, 
squeals of his fourth brother grew faint in) 
*the distance, and then he stopped to take! 
breath and to look about him. | 

And there, right before him, what do you’ 
“suppose he saw? A row of pink sweet peas,| 
with every one of their little green tendrils 
curled in most beautiful curls!) Lemuel was; 
so happy he just squealed. And then he’ 
‘walked up to the sweet peas and said, with’ 
his best dancing-school bow, ‘Will you 
please tell me, you pretty pink sweet peas, | 
how you get your lovely curls?” 
=~ Then he waited, but the sweet peas never 
answered a word. So he said again a little 
touder, “Will you please tell me, you pretty; 
pink sweet peas, how you get your beautiful, 
curls?” 

But the sweet peas only smiled and shook 
their heads in the breeze. Lemuel sniffed.’ 
“T think you are not a bit polite,” he said 
with dignity. 

Still the sweet peas wouldn’t answer, and. 
-just kept on smilingin a very teasing manner. 
Then Lemuel lost his temper, and he cried, 
“T think you are just horrid, cross old things, 
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and ther he wished hé -hadn’t; for the 
gardener who was watering the flowers near 
by saw Lemuel bite the sweet peas, and he 
turned the hose on Lemuel till the little pig 
was so wet that he looked as if he were made 
of patent leather. He was a black pig, you 
remember, and the water made him look all 
shiny. 

Lemuel’s mother had washed him once 
that “morning and’ he didn’t feel like being 
washed all over again, so he scampered off 
down the path just as hard as he could. He 
ran so fast he didn’t look where he was going, 
and the first thing he knew he bumped right 
into a little girl who was running up the path 
so fast she didn’t look where she was going. 


The little girl was very much astonished, } 


and Lemuel was very much astonished; but 
he remembered his manners and said with 
his best dancing-school bow, ‘‘Excuse—me— 
I am ~so sorry—I didn’t see you’— He 
had to talk like that because he was all out of 
breath. 

And the little girl said, 
I am—so sorry—I didn’t—see you”’— 
was all out of breath, too. 

- Then Lemiuel looked at her, and he saw 
that her hair was just as straight as a string, 
“Ah!” he said, ‘“‘you poor little girl, haven’t 
you curls either’? 

“Curls!” cried the little girl, with scorn. 
“Don’t talk to me.about curls! Horrid 
things! Nurse. says there is nothing she 
likes better than making curls, and she will 
do up my hair in curl papers every night, and 
it’s just like sleeping on five horse chestnuts. 
That’s why I am running away into the wide 
and expansive world’’— 

‘Then the little girl looked back the way 
she had come, and she cried: ‘‘Oh,: dear! 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! There’s nurse, now!’? 
and she started to run away again. 

“Stop!” cried Lemuel. “I have an idea.’ 
So the little girl stopped, and they stood 


“Excuse—me— 
She 


together watching the nurse come up the’ 


She was a large nurse, so she couldn’t 
| gerous place was a large Newfoundland dog, 


path. 
run very fast after the little girl, and she had 
a comb and brush in one hand and a lot of 
curl papers in the other. When she came 
close, Lemuel slipped forward and said, ‘“‘Oh, 


nurse, I understand that there is nothing you’ 


like better than making curls. Now I just 


love curls, and this little girl just hates them. 


Won’t you curl my tail instead of her hair?” 
And he smiled in a winning manner. 

The nurse thought for five minutes and 
three quarters, and all that time Lemuel’s 
heart went thump, thump, thump, ever so 
fast, he was so afraid she would say no. At 
last the nurse said very, very slowly 


‘‘y-e-s’’; and Lemuel and the little girl took; 


hold of hands and jumped up and down for 
joy. 

“Vl curl your tail for you now,” said the 
nurse. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Lemuel. And he 
was so happy he could scarcely keep still 
while the nurse did up his tail. 

‘Now,’ said the nurse, when she had 
finished, ‘‘tell your mother to brush your tail 
over a stick every morning, and every even- 
ing you come to my house and I will do up 
your curls for you, and then this little girl 
won’t have to have hers done ever any more.” 


and I’m going to bite you,” _ And he did—|\So Lemuel said ‘thank you” and “‘good- 
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bye” to the nurse, and Lemuel said “good- 
bye” to the little girl; and all the way home 
he walked. with his. head ever his shoulder 
looking at his tail, because he was so proud 
and happy. And the nurse was happy, and 
the little girl was happy, and Lemuel’s 
mother was happy, and Lemuel’s seven 
brothers and four sisters were happy—and 
they were all happy!—Elizabeth Carman 
Webb, in Children’s Magazine. 


Dean Shaler. 


Few men at Harvard have had more in- 
fluence with the students there than Dean 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, geologist, of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, who died recently. 
Some years ago an irreverent volume of skits 
of college professors was published by some 
undergraduates and entitled ‘“Harvard Celeb- 
rities.’ This is what it had to say of him:— 


This is Shaler, 
Fairy-taler, 
Scientific mountain-scaler, 
Penetrator 
Of each crater 
' From the poles to the equator; 
Tamer of the hurricane, 
Prophet of the wind and rain, 
Hypnotizer 
Of the geyser, 
Wizard of the frozen plain. 
Hark! What is that deep and subterranean 
roar 
Arising near Memorial and reaching out to 
Gore? 
Tis the rumble of applause 
When the speaker makes a pause 
In relating an adventure from his fund of 
earthquake lore, 


Dog Rescuers. 


A setter dog ventured too far on the ice 
of Williams Lake, and, falling in a hole, was 
unable to get out of the water. Among 
those who saw the dog struggling in this dan- 


who rushed to the spot, planted himself 
firmly on the further side of the hole in 
which the setter was struggling more and 
more feebly to escape, and made several 
efforts to grasp the drowning dog. He 
persevered until he caught the dog’s neck 
in his teeth, when he pulled him up to a 
place of safety. After he could stand, the 
setter wagged his tail and rubbed himself 
against the Newfoundland gratefully, and 
the rescuer and rescued trotted off together. 
Our Four-footed Friends, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL Grocers AND DRUGGISTS 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Rev. Tudor Jones, after a voyage of forty- 
six days from London, including brief land- 
ings at Cape Teneriffe, Capetown, and Tas- 
mania, has arrived in New Zealand. He is 


tarian movement in Wellington. 
the average of the morning, and between 
two and three hundred of the evening con- 
gregation. We have had in our congrega- 


i arli the chief jus- | BES! : : Me 
tions members ot Partrament, th q | which we have derived from being privileged 


: : ? 'to attend your services. 
university, lawyers, doctors, business men, | 


tice, inspectors of schools, professors at the 


attisans, and others. 

Rey. F. B. Mott, so pleasantly remembered 
in American Unitarian circles, has published 
a story, ‘Before the Crisis” (John Lane, 
London, 6s.). It has for its central figure 
John Brown of Kansas, and is well spoken 
of by the critics. 

The British Unitarians have just held 
‘their annual summer Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Convention at Manchester New College (the 
Unitarian Divinity Hall) in Oxford. Lect- 
ures were given on: ‘‘Teacher’s Ideals, and 
Hew to Get them Home’; “A Visit to 
Palestine,’ by Mr. Ion Pritchard; ‘‘Points 
for Teachers to Remember’’; The Teach- 
ings of James Martineau”; ‘The Canon of 
the New Testament’; ‘“The Three Gospels 


and the Fourth’; ‘The Bible in Class 
Teaching”; ‘How to meet the Worldly 
Spirit in our Young People’’; ‘“Tennyson’s 


Ideals”; and one by Dr. S. M. Crothers, on 
“The Teacher as a Learner.’”’ Besides these 
there were sessions of ‘The Teachers in 
Council,” sermons, and a number of excur- 
sions and social gatherings during the ten 
days’ session. 

For us the best thing produced at the ses- 
sion was the following beautiful lines by the 
poet Coleridge, quoted by Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers :-— 

“O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold 
firm rule 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces? 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be 
thy graces, - 
And in thine own heart let them first keep 
school.” 

These words deserve to be inscribed on 
the walls of every Sunday-school as a per- 
petual reminder to its teachers. 

Dr. Herbert Smith of London, who orig- 
inated the plan to raise £2,000 ($10,000) 
among the English Unitarians to send one 
hundred British Unitarian ministers over 
to the Fourth Congress of our International 


Unitarian Council in Boston (September, 


1907), has already secured $2,000 to this 
end. This largeness of purpose ought to 


meet with a similar generosity on the part. 


of our American liberals in the entertain- 


ment of those who will honor us with their! 


visit. 

Rev. Dr. S. M. Crothers, our American 
representative at the British Unitarian An- 
niversaries, scored a series of successes by 
his brilliant addresses and lectures. He 
has been presented with an illuminated ad- 
dress by the congregation of the Old Meeting, 
Birmingham. ‘The interchange of pulpits 
has proved a most successful experiment on 
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both sides of the Atlantic. 
as follows:— 


Dear Dr. Crothers,—As members of the 
congregation of the Old Meeting Church, 
Birmingham, we desire to record our sincere 
and grateful appreciation of your ministra- 
tions during the months of May and June, 
1906, when our own minister, Rev. Joseph 


The addréss was 


greatly cheered by the outlook for the Uni- | Wood, occupied your pulpit in America. 


Sixty 18] sown that an occasional interchange of pul- 
| pits can be beneficial and stimulating to 
icongregations as well as to ministers. 
| our own case we acknowledge with thankful- 


Your presence among us has once more 


In 


ness both the pleasure and the advantage 


We sincerely hope that you and Mrs. 


'Crothers will carry back with you to your 


distant home some agreeable memories of 
those who count themselves as among your 


‘friends here, and, in conclusion, we trust 
|} that in your future journeys to the old coun- 
‘try you may find oppertunity to revisit our 


church, when we can promise you always a 
most cordial and appreciative welcome. 


Dr. Crothers now goes to London for an- 
other four months’ exchange of pulpits ere 
returning to this country. 

The endeavor to keep religious instruc- 
tion entirely out of the British public schools 
has failed. Parliament has rejected, by a 
vote of 477 votes to 63, the “secular” amend- 
ment to the proposed school law. 

Rev. F. R. Swan, a Congregational min- 
ister at Marsden, near Huddersfield, writes 
this strong word to a London paper: ‘“‘Secu- 
lar education is not anti-religious: in its 
deepest sense it is religious. It is time we 
gave up being frightened by the word ‘secu- 
lar.’ The reading of a few verses, or singing 
a hymn, or teaching a creed, does not make a 
school or a scholar religious. The religious 
tone, influence, atmosphere, must be in the 
ideal, in the character of the teachers, in 
the justice, kindness, discipline, and un- 
selfishness manifested. That is the true 
‘religious atmosphere.’ A secular educa- 
tion which included not only intellectual in- 
struction, but the drawing forth of the divine 
spirit within the child, the development of 
the higher nature, the teaching of reverence, 
honesty, courage, duty, justice, kindness, 
honor, all that tends to make a child a noble 
citizen,—such an education, I say, even if 
called ‘secular,’ is religious; for it is the reve- 
lation of the Christ spirit within. If our 
education does not mean that, and involve 
that, it is no good: it is an offence against 
the child. For education is for life, not 
simply for a living. Such a religion ought 
to be taught by State teachers, because the 
very existence of a true social body called a 
State depends upon such a religion. This 
is not religion in the ecclesiastical sense; but 
I submit that it is religion in the human 
sense, religion as Jesus lived it, and, if Parlia- 
ment has a mandate for anything, it has a 
mandate for securing such a religion for our 
children, and such a religion is a child’s re- 
ligion. Is it too late to decide for this Chris- 
tian-secular education ?” 

We extract from the first page of the 
Christian Life, which is ever full of interest- 
ing items, the following nuggets:— 

“Dr. Lightfoot, a name familiar to some 
of our readers, once declared that ‘man was 
created by the Trinity on October 23d, 4004 
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B.C., at nine o’clock in the morning,’ Luther, 
it will be remembered, was sure that Eve ate 
the apple at two in the afternoon: we sup- 
pose the season was midsummer, else why 
that ‘mad’ desire to eat of the forbidden 
fruit?” ; 

‘Father Bernard Vaughan, the Roman 
Catholic priest whose pulpit attack on the 
doings of society has attracted so much at- 
tention, is noted for unconventionality in 
his oratorical methods. Preaching once in 
Manchester, he used a striking illustration 
from the card-table. ‘Life,’ he said, ‘is not 
unlike a game of whist. Some are playing 
for riches, and for these diamonds are trumps. 
Some are playing for love, and for these 
hearts aretrumps. Some are playing for 
power and dominion, and for these clubs 
are trumps.’ Pausing in his homily, thé 
preacher added: ‘But there is a fourth hand 
and this is the most important in the game. 
This hand is taken by the Angel of Death, 
and for him spades are trumps. Shall you 
be able to say, when spades are turned up, 
“OQ Death, where is thy sting? O Grave; 
where is thy victory?”’”’ ; 

“Col. Olcott, who shared with Mme. Bla- 
vatsky the task of creating for European 
consumption an esoteric form of Buddhism, 
has recently been lecturing in Yorkshire on — 
his Asiatic experiences during the past 
quarter of a century. He seems to Have © 
found that Buddhism, in spite of the many 
eulogies we often hear bestowed upon it, - 
has evolved sectarian bitterness and priestly 
selfishness quite as truly as has Christianity. 
In Ceylon he ‘found the people densely ig- 
norant of their own religion: the children 
in the villages did not even know who Buddha 
was. But the Christian missionaries had 
opened schools all over Ceylon. He found 
differences of opinion, on trivial matters of 
ritual, separating the Cingalese Buddhist 
priests into two bodies. Similarly he found 
the Japanese Buddhists divided into eight 
sects, who never co-operated.” 

A Commission of Bishops, appointed by 
the pope, has been in session in France to 
investigate and advise whether the Roman 
Catholic Church in that country shall accept 
or reject the recent law which separates the 
Church from the State. The commission 
has solemnly met and secretly sent its report 
to the holy father. The absurdity of the 
whole proceeding becomes manifest when 
one learns that out of the 38,000 French 
clerics no less than 34,286 have already ap- 
plied for the government pension under the 
new law, which carries with it submission 
to the authority of the State. Probably 
the commission is intended to “save the 
face” of the Roman See and prepare the 
way for its inevitable surrender. ’ 

A strong movement has been inaugurated 
in Italy to separate Church and State in 
that country, and with a large prospect of 
success. 

The journal France and the Gospel an- 
nounces the approaching convocation at 
Paris of an assembly of Roman Catholic 
clergy, assisted by laymen from their re- 


.spective parishes, to consider propositions 


for reforms, to be introduced into théir wor- 
ship. The meeting is to be strictly secret. 


“The leaven of the new order of things im 
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Church and State in that country seems to 
be working. 

On the r2th and 13th of June last was 
held at Paris a rabbinical congress. The 
proceedings were conducted in secrecy, but 
it is understood that the chief topic for dis- 
cussion was concerning modifications to be 
‘made in the Hebrew ritual. The conserva- 
tive point of view was defended by Rabbis 
Dreyfus and Lehmann, the latter of whom 
is the head of the Israelite Seminary. The 
feformatory endeavor was led by Rabbi 
Louis Levy of Dijon. Rabbi Levy took an 
active part in our late Congress of Religious 
Liberals in Geneva, making a brilliant ad- 
dress on liberal lines. At this rabbinical 
conference he offered a motion to alter the 
Israelite liturgy in accordance with the law 
of evolution. Certain of the usages and 
rites of the Hebrew ritual, he maintained, 
wete only survivals of a social type which 
has irremediably disappeared. It is wrong 
to force a religious interpretation on ancient 
prescriptions which violate the social order 
and conscience of our time. Judaism, he 
said, can only continue to exist if it is a liv- 
ing doctrine, and not a dead letter, and one 
in harmony with the total movement of 
thought and civilization. So only can it 
fulfil its Messianic destiny and become the 
religion of the modern man. For this rea- 
son we should make -modifications which 
will bring Judaism into harmony with 
present transformations in ideas and man- 
ners, with the recognized and legitimate 
demands of contemporary science and ethics. 

It is understood that the conference agreed 
by a majority vote to initiate wise and 
gradual modifications in the Jewish ritual. 


Christians, Congregationalists and 
Unitarians: a Suggestion. 


BY REV. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


The words of Abraham Lincoln, in his in- 
augural address of 1865, are, or should be, 
applied to the various affairs of our lives,— 
“With malice toward none; with charity for 
all.’ Churches, who profess to follow the 
Master whose desire is to see his disciples 
one, should constantly ponder these immortal 
words. What application do they have for 
us as a people or as individuals? 

Disagree with a man in theology or politics, 
that does not mean that I believe the man a 
rascal or think that he is perverse. If six 
men are in a room together, no two of them 
can see an object from exactly the same place 
er with the same eyes. We naturally think 
that we have the truth, and that is all right, 
unless we try to compel humanity to see with 
our eyes, hear with our ears, and think with 
our brains: then, if humanity is intelligent, 
there is always trouble. This article is not 
written to try and compel any one to see 
things asI do. It only presents some phases 
of present-day denominational relations as 
they appear to me. 

Great theological changes are taking place 
so rapidly in the church world that you can 
no longer tell what a man believes by his 
label. Indeed, one Westerner says that a 
label isa libel. There are great streams that 
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empty into the ocean where it is difficult to 


tell where the stream stops and the ocean 
begins. So is the eondition of theological 
thought to-day. No one is safe in drawing 
a hard and fast line saying that this being 
a Congregationalist or a Baptist must be- 
lieve and practise so and so. If you do, 
you may find yourself making a misstate- 
ment of fact, honestly perhaps, yet never- 
theless untrue. But I think one can get 
some idea of the direction we are going by 
trying to see with as little prejudice as pos- 
sible what some of the popular leaders say 
and teach. 

One of the most beloved men in the Con- 
gregational Zion is Dr. A. H. Bradford. In 
his address at Des Moines he declared :— 

“The Church will always be composed of 
individuals of distinguishing characteristics. 
If church union implied that all should be 
required to accept the same creed or to wor- 
ship according to the same rubrics, it: would 
be both impossible and undesirable. Creeds 
and liturgies will always differ as men differ. 
But such differences do not prevent Calvin- 
ists and Arminians, liberals and conserva- 
tives, Baptists and Quakers, orthodox and 
heterodox, from working together in the 
State, and they ought not to do so in the 
Church.” 

These words were not spoken by a young 
man of no influence, but by the retiring 
moderator before the last National Council 
of Congregational Churches. What more 
can a “‘Christian’”’ ask than this? 

I have always been sorry that our com- 
mittee on fraternal relations at the Pittsburg 
meeting were timid about putting themselves 
in the attitude of raising a disturbance and 
being voted out. They withdrew with mu- 
tual expressions of courtesy. Of course they 
could not aecept the creeds of the United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants. The 
Congregationalists are indifferent on the mat- 
ter of creeds compared to the two others. 
The criticism on the committee that they 
should have accepted the creeds is puerile, 
but I have never been able to understand 
why the chairman of our committee should 
withdraw his motion for the sake of harmony. 
Our committee was not present for the sake 
of harmony of the other denominations: it 
was there to represent the ‘“‘Christians.” At 
the Dayton meeting a friend of mine who 
was present told me how our people were 
pictured as Orpha, who kissed and turned 
back. Dr. Ward, Washington Gladden, A. H. 
Bradford really believed in the broad and 
liberal principles of the Christian Church. 
{But Dr. Ward, at Pittsburg, was the first 
man who uttered a word after the speech 
of J. J. Summerbell, pleading for the brethren 
to allow the denominations to stand, each on 
its own doctrinal basis; and he, Ward, said 
he was in favor of affirming the creeds, This 
incident has made us believe the movement 
was not one of love or Christian union, but 
one for denominational consolidation,—to 
make a larger sect. Dr. Ward used the word 
“opportunism.’’—Ep1Tor.] What weneed is 
belief in them ourselves,—more faith and 
greater belief. 

The liberal Congregationalist, the conser- 
vative Unitarian, and the Christian who un- 


> 
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derstands the principles of his church, are 
practically on the same ground in all the 
deeper sentiments of their religion. Suppose 
Edward Everett Hale, A. H. Bradford, A. W. 
Coan of sacred memory, were together; and, 
if you had not met them formerly, do you 
think you could tell which denomination they 
belonged to by hearing them state their re- 
ligious beliefs? I very much doubt it. 

The Christian Church occupies an inter- 
mediate position between the Congregation- 
alists and Unitarians. She could make over- 
tures to both denominations, for affiliation 
on Christian character, as the only test of 
fellowship and membership. This may be 
the great opportunity of the Christians in 
the twentieth century. It depends on us: 
are we capable and willing? That.is the 
question for us, brethren: are we doing our 
part to-day? 

But some one may say, ‘‘I am tired of the 
question of union.” If Cyrus W. Field had 
stopped for a few failures, he would not have 
been the man to lay the Atlantic cable. If 
the Christian Church confines all its interest 
to selfish denominational activity, not study- 
ing the signs of the times nor caring for one 
of our cardinal principles, it will never lay 
the denominational cable between the fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

The future of our denomination is not so 
important a question as “Am I doing the 
Father’s will?” 

Let us go forward and do something. We 
have the grandest principles in all the world. 
How are we using them, and how much are 


we spreading them abroad ?—Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. 


Episcopacy and Unitarianism. 


The Living Church published in Milwaukee 
is the organ of those who claim that the 
Episcopal Church is clothed with spiritual 
authority, and is in the line of apostolic 
succession. As such it can have no com- 
munion with heretics. It is interesting 
to watch the contest now going on over 
a Mr. Cox, who denies the doctrines of the 
creeds, but wishes to remain in the Episco- 
pal ministry. Many have written letters 
to the editor advising Mr. Cox to leave the 
Church and join the Unitarians. To them 
the editor replies as follows:— 


Our first consideration is to remind our 
critics that schism is a grievous sin. To 
advise one, therefore, to separate from the 
communion of the Church and “join ‘the 
Unitarians” is deliberately to advise him 
to commit mortal sin. Heresy and schism 
are entirely separable. Mr. Cox avowed 
himself as intellectually in the position which 
the Church terms heresy, but as not desir- 
ous of abandoning her communion. His 
heart is more loyal than his head. Shall 
we advise him to commit a sin,—the sin 
of schism? Will that help his case? Do 
two wrongs make a right? We do not so 
understand it. ; 

Of course one may affirm that Mr. Cox’s 
intellectual position leads logically to Uni- 
tarianism. That would be true. He might 
also affirm that Mr. Cox’s desire to remain 
in the communion of. the Church, after-he 
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,had lost the Church’s faith, is itself illogi} 
,cal.. ‘That also would be true. But these} 
,truths only reflect upon the accuracy of 
Mr. Cox’s logic; and good logic is not neces- 
sary to salvation, nor is poor logic punish- 
able by excommunication. It is a part of 
the proof that the heretical position avowed! 
by men of this sort is not evidence of greater 
scholarship, but of less; that they should| 
show themselves so blind to the primary! 
requirements of logic... If the Church is; 
true, . believe the Church; if the Church 
speaks untruly on a cardinal postulate of 
faith, why desire to serve the Church? Yet 
it does them credit. to desire, in spite of 


their heretical and illogical position, to 


find a, modus, vivendi apart from the com- 
mission of the sin of schism, Shall we tell 
them that to commit the sin of schism is, 
better for them than to abstain from it? 

_., Our critics may say that the Church ought 
mot to. permit a deposed priest to remain 
in lay communion with the Church. But 
that. was not the question at issue. Mr. 
Cox did not ask what the Church ought to 
do in the event of the discovery of a priest| 
‘in his position, but what the priest ought 
to, do. The question. differed altogether! 
from the paramount, issue in the .Crapsey! 
ease. Dr. Crapsey defied the Church, Mr. 
Cox does not. He asks what he ought to 
do. His attitude is entirely praiseworthy. 
In considering the Crapsey case, the ques- 
tion was as to the proper, attitude of the 
‘Church. This. present question deals with; 
the proper attitude of Mr. Cox. We have, 
advised him not to commit a sin that he 
says he does not want to commit, but fears; 
he ought to.~ Will our critics take upon 
themselves. the: responsibility of ~counsel- 
ling him to commit the sin? The Living 
Church will not. 


r. Even if the Church was accustomed to 
pass. sentence of excommunication upon| 
priests in deposing them for heretical teach-| 
ing,—which at the present time and in this! 
‘American. branch, as we have seen, she is| 
mot,—it would not. follow that one should | 
counsel such a priest to abandon her com- 
munion, Should she seek our advice, the 


best counsel, we take it, would be that he 
submit and seek reconciliation with the 
Church by repentance and confession, not 
to advise schism. This, however, is at 
present but an academic question, 

“But, if the Church does not, in fact, pro- 
nounce excommunication as her verdict 
in -such cases, must the deposed priest ex- 
communicate himself? To do so again 
would be to commit mortal sin. One may 
not abandon the sacraments, no ecclesi- 
astical censure compelling him, without 
guilt; much less may he without offence 
abandon the Church which holds the sacra- 
ments in trust for him. Who, again, will 
take upon himself the responsibility of coun- 
selling Mr, Cox to commit either of these 
sins? We do not. 


The worst that can truly be said. of the 
counsel we have given, in our judgment, is 
that it would be illogical for Mr. Cox, hold- 
ing his views, to remain in communion with 
the Church, not exercising priestly minis- 
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trations. But the bad logic here is the re- 
sult of his heresy. Heresy is itself bad logic 
—deficient scholarship. It is therefore but} 
arguing in a circle to maintain that the 
faulty logic should restrain him from tak-! 
ing the position. The whole question is, 
What shall such a faulty logician do? If, 
his logic were cured, his heresy would equally) 
be cured. Perfect scholarship must con- 
firm the Catholic faith. | 


‘ieee was a very true sentence in thel 
open letter of Rev. George Clarke Cox to! 
the bishop of Southern Ohio, which we! 
printed two weeks ago:— | 

“Tf one who thinks as I do may remain; 
in the Church, then it follows that there! 
must come certain changes in the- Prayer 
Book which shall be permissive in their! 
character, looking to the elimination of 
those doctrines which at present are an 
offence to conscientious men.” | 

Mr. Cox had avowed his sympathy with} 
the. theological position of Dr. Crapsey, his 
denial of the Virgin Birth, the resurrec- 
tion and the deity of our Lord, and the 
whole body of “‘the miraculous.” He had 
avowed himself “out of harmony with the' 
whole theological system of the Episcopal! 
Church.” Yet he declared himself loyal 
to the Church and desirous of remaining 
in her ministry. With a clearness of logic 
which has not always characterized his| 
fellow-partisans, he concluded with the 
paragraph we have quoted above. 


And we frankly avow our agreement with 
him. ‘The time which we have long proph-| 
esied has come, when at least the advance’ 
guard of the extreme. Broads—a term we, 


here use as descriptive of a group of men) 
| McMurdie. 
admitting its applicability or including all. 
Broad Churchmen} 
there | 
must come certain changes in the Prayer | 
Book,” if they are to be permitted to re-| 
tain their place within the Church. The} 
issue is therefore frankly before the Church: | 
Shall the Church recede from her position | 
with respect to Jesus Christ and retain | 
the ministry of Mr. Cox and those who agree | 


who apply it to themselves, without either 


who call themselves 
in the same category—perceives that ‘ 


with him, or shall she cling to the deity of 
Jesus Christ with all that is thus implied 
in the affirmation ot His miraculous concep- 
tion, his Virgin Birth, and his resurrection, 
and exclude from her ministry those who 
deny this teaching? ‘Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve.” 

It is well that the air has thus been cleared 
of subsidiary issues, 

At the outset it is fair to remember that 
the Church has several times met the same 
issue before, and has always determined it 
alike. The answer of the council of Nica, 
strengthened afterward at Constantinople, 
in the affirmation of the Nicene Creed, is 
her most noteworthy reply. If men were 
always logical, the question need never 
again have arisen within the Church. The 
Church therein declared explicitly what 
was her faith with respect to the unique 
personality of Jesus Christ. He is ‘God 
of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very 
God, begotten, not made; being of one 
substance with the Father; by whom all 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters inthe building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. _ 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 


‘| churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 


lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids. in. 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq.) 0. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


‘Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 


‘| Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 


| Unitarian churches for “‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 


Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
Sen nN EEE 


things were made; who for us men and for 
our salvation came down from heaven; 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of 
the Virgin Mary, and was made Man.” 
Every word that we have thus quoted must 
first be stricken out of the Church’s formu- 
laries, as the beginning of the ‘‘certain 
changes in the Prayer Book,” if those who 
agree with Mr. Cox may loyally retain their 
places in the Church’s ministry. 

And the American Church, again, met 
the same issue at the very outset of her 
national career. Unitarianism made a de- 
termined effort to obtain recognition in the 
Prayer Book. The loss to the Church of 
King’s Chapel, in Boston, shows, as truly as 
did the condemnation of Arius, that those 
who deny the deity of Jesus Christ can have 
no logical place within the communion of 
the Church of the ages, 

Nor does it help the matter to ask only, 
as does Mr. Cox, that the proposed changes 
in the Prayer Book be “permissive in their 
character.” We dare not worship a Man 
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whom we are only “permitted” to call God, 
neither dare we withhold worship from a 
God whom we are “permitted” to call only 
man. From cover to cover the Book of 
Common Prayer is a manual for the worship 
of Jesus Christ as God. Surely we cannot 
substitute for the terms of our worship any 
formula which leaves in doubt the question 
of who is addressed. We must worship 
Jesus Christ, or definitely withhold from 
him our worship. We cannot go back to 
the altar of ‘‘the Unknown God.” 

The Church must therefore choose defi- 
nitely between Jesus Christ as God and the 
religion avowed by Rev. Mr. Cox. She 
must dethrone the one or ultimately part 
with the other, We are quite ready to admit 
that time should be given for these gentle- 
men to consider the matter, in the light of 
the Crapsey judgment, but the time for de- 
cision must come. Mr. Cox himself shows 
how impossible it is to evade this issue, “If one 
who thinks as I do may remain in the Church, 
then it follows that there must come certain 
changes in the Prayer Book.’ ‘A time of 
conflict is upon us.” 

For ourselves we have no fear of this im- 
pending conflict. The Church is the re- 
pository of the Holy Spirit. It is of course 
conceivable that a single branch might de- 
liberately prove apostate; but it isso im- 
probable that the possibility need only act 
as a stimulus to Churchmen, earnestly to 
contend for the faith. Our confidence is 
in him who is the divine Head of the Church. 
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Women’s Alliance. 


The Study Class Committee of the Na- 


tional Alliance has issued a new leaflet de- 
veloping the subject of the Liberal Religious 
Movement .in Foreign Countries. The’ ex- 
cellent work shown in this programme is due 
to Rev. Charles W. Wendte, who has given 
much time and consideration to its prepara- 
tion. His comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject will render the leaflet useful to all de- 
nominational clubs and classes desiring a 
fuller knowledge and appreciation of the 
work of the International Council, which 
meets in Boston in September, 1907. 

Copies of the Leaflet may be obtained at 
25 Beacon Street. 


Elizabeth P. Channing. 


A tribute to Miss Channing, written by 
her friend, Rev. William I. Lawrance, ‘ap- 
peared. in the Register, July 26. Unfort- 
unately, an error crept into the last sen- 
tence of the article, and changed its mean- 
ing. We reprint the paragraph as it should 
have been:— 


Then came the occasion of her public 
reception into the church. “There is no 
need to add to the tender sacredness of 
the occasion,” she wrote in anticipation 
of the event, “but it will be a pleasant 
thought to enter the church on the one 
hundred and -tenth anniversary of .my 


uncle’s birth.” It was a privileged circle 
that looked that day upon her face 
“with the signet of peace.” She and a 


trusted friend and coworker received to- 
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gether the -hand’ of fellowship that was to 
We who there com- 
muned knew that we were in a divine pres- 
years 


mean so much to her. 


ence. Through ‘many subsequent 
we walked together as friends in the spirit. 
Not underestimating what went before, she 


dated a new and higher life from that act 


of consecration. 


Camp Hill, Alabama. 


BY LYMAN WARD, PRINCIPAL. 


Several. Unitarian friends about Boston 
have been interested for the last two or three 
years in the young men from Shelter Neck, 
N.C., and for the last two years have provided }} 
scholarships for them.in Camp Hill {Ala.) 
Industrial School for white youth of slender 
means. 


sire to report again. Our whole idea isto 
train these youth to self-help. Their first 
year in school they had each a seventy-dol- 
lar scholarship, which only necessitated 


their working one day a week. Last year], 


they were provided with fifty-dollar scholar- 
ships, and worked two days each week, and 
now by working during the summer vaca- 
tion they will have earned enough, they 
inform. me, to keep themselves in school 
without further aid of Northern friends. 
This means much in the way of courage and 
devotion and downright heroism on the part 
of these boys, and on behalf of them I:want: 
to thank every person who has contributed 
in any manner to their support during: their 
life at Camp Hill. By the census of 1900 I 
learn that there were in Massachusetts only 
2.3 illiterate white children in-every 1,000 
between the ages of ten and fourteen. In 
North Carolina, where these boys. of whom 
I have spoken live, the proportion for every 
1,000 white. youth from :ten’ to fourteen 
is 166.1 illiterate, and in Alabama the pro- 
portion is 153.4. 

The conditions. are unspeakably-. tragic. 
The child should be in school from ten. to 
fourteen, if ever. -By the last census I find 
that there are 416,000 white men of voting 
age in. the South who.can neither read nor 
write, and this is two-thirds of the voting 
white illiteracy of the United States. There 
are upwards of 500;000 illiterate . white 
women. 

The Camp Hill ‘School in its eight years 
has done what it could, and that is but 
little. Starting in September, . 18098, with 
no money and few frierids, it now has 4 
property worth about .$28,000; . It: -has 
helped 300 youth, and has refused upwards 
of 700 because of lack of, means. A trouble- 
some debt of $10,000 Herbert Welsh has set 
himself to the task of-raising. 

We had 86 students and 7 .officers and 
teachers last year. This year we shall be 
able to accommodate more students because 
of a new dormitory which our boys are 
erecting this. summer. 

Our urgent need for money is as follows: 
$10,000 for current expenses, $10,000 for 
a dormitory for boys. At present we have 
no dormitory for boys. They .are quar- 
tered about in various small buildings, some 
good and some not so good. 


i 
! 
| ae 
| The Hancock County Conference of Uni- 


Once or twice I have made report}, 
of them through these columns, and I de- | 
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Our last want is for a kindergartnet. “Is 
there not some young woman of méans who~ 
}could come to us as practically a volun- 
teer worker among the children? Ag 

Contributions should be sent to our treas- 
Teh, ence Wooddy, or to myself. 2 


His 


Hancock Conference. 


tarian and Other Christian Churches will 
jhold its fifteenth annual session at. Ells- 
iworth, Me., August 14 and 15. The fol-, 
ilowing i is the programme :— hss 


} 
i TuEspay, AUGUST 14. 


| 8 pM, Service, conductéd by Mr. Sid= 
ney Robins. Sermon, by Rev. Samuel” Av 
pRHiot ey eas “eh SBS 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15. 

9.30 A.M. Address of welcome,. by, Mr. 
W. HEE Dtessets’ DeVotioniit obhldeP en 
ducted by Rev. Mary+-L.:Leggett. Busi- 
ness session. Appointment of committees. 
Reports from.the churches. 3 

10.30 A.m. Addresses: ‘The Sources. of 
the Impulse to Social ‘Regeneration, ” by 
Rev, Adelbert Lathrop Hudson}; ‘‘The Move-. 
ment from the Old Faith to the New,” by> 
Rev. W. M. Brundage. Discussion, opened © 
by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote. Collection | 
for conference expenses. 


___ Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. A: D. Mayo for the: 


summer will be 45 West- Newton Street) Boston, Mass. --:: 


"REV. James De Nesueaiiie mill beat home, 
for any service desired of him until the first of August, but; 
will be absent during that month. Telephone Roxbury: 384 
or Lincoln 12. — 


REV. Thomas R, Slicer’s address during 
July and Bases ee be care of Brown & Shipley & Cony a 
London. 


REV. B. F./ McDaniel will be at home, ‘21. 


Edson Street, Dorchester, during the summer, and will! 
cheerfully respond to calls for pastoral service. 


THE address af Rey. optus BE... Pratt:: 
during the: month of August will-be ss, Cliff Avenue; . 
Winthrop Highlands, Mass. He may be called up. for 
gree: or othér ministerial services. 


REV. Ca: ‘Werdte will fehaitas toany: ccalk. : 
bo ministerial services in the pulpit or pastoral work dur- ; 
ing the summer. Address 83 Sutherland Road (Boule- 
vard Station), Brookline, Mass. Also American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. - 


_ Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifriee. It has a world-wide” 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, .. 


Incorporated. 
FUNERAL. UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one 7 es aa 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, at La 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or Es) 


4 N. American woman: desires 4 position as Managing 
Housekeeper. Address Suite 1, 14 Holton Street, 
West Medford, Mass. oe 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
change and be healthy and i pangs io | in “Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who c Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A be ees fas suburb.) : 


12M. Luncheon and social hour, 

2 pM. Conference of Alliance workers, 
led by Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton. 

2.45 P.M. Business session. Reports of 
¢ommittees. Election of officers. ; 


3 p.m. Address, “Social Regeneration: 
Some Hopeful Aspects,” by Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness. Discussion, opened by Rev. 
A. G. Singsen. ' 


4 P.M. Closing exercises. 


The society in Ellsworth extends hos- 
pitality to visitors, and invites those who 
come on Tuesday to address Rev. S. W. 
Sutton, Ellsworth, that places of entertain- 
ment may be assigned them, Those who 
come on Wednesday will bring a basket 
lunch. 

The Maine Central Railway gives reduced 
fares. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Bible Study Once More. 


After writing what I did about Bible study 
for last week’s Register, I came upon a brisk 
article by Dean Hodges of Cambridge in the 
August Outlook. Treating the subject of 
“Religious Life in American Colleges,’’ 
this vigorous writer describes some of the 
mental conditions among students, not with- 
out their ludicrous aspects. The best course 
may ,be to quote what the dean says rather 
than to attempt to condense :— 

“One characteristic of religious life in our 
colleges is an increased interest in the study 
of the Bible. One time last year, in the Eng- 
lish department at Harvard, the assigned 
topic was an Old Testament story—any old 
Testament story. The men came into the 
class having no idea as to what awaited them 
there, and were told to set down on paper 
whatever narrative they might chance to 
remember between Genesis and Malachi. 
Under these conditions some retired in hope- 
less confusion, finding themselves destitute 
of any knowledge whatsoever. Half a 
dozen told’ the story of the Prodigal Son. 
Others gave more or less an account of Adam, 
of Abraham, and specially of Joseph, getting 
the facts fairly in place, but remarking in- 
cidentally that these patriarchs were Chris- 
tians. The world, said one man, was very 
bad, but there was one good man. Noah 
was a Christian! 

“Tn the discussion that followed the reading 
of these papers it was suggested by some of 
the hearers that these were probably the 
worst of the lot, and that they had been 
selected for reading, not because they were 
representative, but because they were queer. 
The normally accurate paper on such a theme 
would naturally be uninteresting, since it 
would contribute no information beyond that 
which is contained in the Bible itself. This, 
however, while it was admitted to be true in 
part, was in the main denied. Back of these 
papers, it was said, lay a great bundle of 
blunders, not so entertaining, but quite as 
ignorant. 

“Other hearers suggested that a like reci- 
tation would have followed an inquiry as.to 


tory. 
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the plot ofany, play of Shakespeare, or of any 
classic myth, or of any fairy tale in the folk- 
lore of our tribe, or of any other sort of knowl- 
edge which is commonly taken for granted. 
The essays were of significance not as re- 
vealing a lack of religion, but as revealing a 
lack of culture. The writers were not ir- 
religious, but-ill-bred; that is, they had not 
received from their parents that heritage 
of ancient traditions which is the rightful 
possession of every child. The foolish an- 
swers, like the crude English in which most 
of them were phrased, suggested Sunday 
newspapers and rapid transit and a great 
hurry. They indicated a background of 
superficial living. 

“Tt is borne in upon me, as I go about 
among the colleges, that young men take 
more interest in the Bible than they did 
thirty years ago, and have a better knowledge 
ofit. This, no doubt, is equally true of young 
women, It was, indeed, a Wellesley girl 
who said that Galilee was named for Galileo, 
who wrote a description of the country; and a 
Stanford girl who said that Dorcas was the 
man who succeeded Judas as the twelfth 
apostle; and a Radcliffe girl who said: ‘‘ What 
are the Ten Commandments? I find them 
alluded to so often in the Canterbury Tales.”’ 
But these, again, were eccentricities of ig- 
norance. Most of the girls knew better. 

“Already some of the colleges include the 
English Bible in the course of study. Prof. 
Gardiner teaches it at Harvard. When 
he lectured on his college subject at a Lowell 
course in Boston, he had to give the lectures 
twice over, so many were the people who de- 
sired to hear them. At Stanford there is a 
department of Biblical Literature and His- 
It is not as yet put fairly on a level 
with the other department; that is, the 
lectures have only an annual appointment. 
But the students are greatly and numerously 
interested. Dr. Brown of Oakland and 
Rabbi Vorsanger of San Francisco and Mr. 
Gardner, chaplain of the university, have 
large classes. At Chicago, President Harper, 
with all his splendid executive genius and 
success, preferred his Bible classes to all his 
other work. They were his joy and his 
crown,”’ Epwarp A. Horron. 


People’s Religious 


Young 
Anion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. During July the office will 
be open Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; any other 
days by appointment.] 


During August the office will be closed. 
All mail will be forwarded. 


The Shoals Meetings. 


Following the address of Mr. Wiers on 
Thursday, July 12, was one on “Our Young 
People of the Central West,” by Rev. Abram 
Wyman of North Easton, Mass., who had 
the privilege of serving a parish in Topeka, 
Kan., for several years. Hence Mr. Wy- 
man’s words were from his own personal 
Western experience. 

The speaker began by naming the States 
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included-in. this Central West,—Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Colorado, Missouri, Okla- 
homa,—the boundaries being the Ohio River 
and the Rocky Mountains. He then went 
on to give statistics comparing the num- 
ber of churches in this vast section, with 
teferenee to the population and area, with 
the number in Massachusetts. The eighty- 
five churches there, then, give about one 
church for every 289,000 people, or one 
church for 8,600 square miles, while Massa- 
chusetts has one church for every 17,000. 
inhabitants, or one for every 53 square 
miles. 

This region~is largely made up of New. 
England people, who are apt to be very in- 
telligent as a rule. The numerous for- 
eigners of good stock are mostly unchurched ; 
and, if they affiliate with any denomination, 
it would quite as likely be with us of the 
Liberal Church. So a worker going to this 
Central West has about the same kind of 
people with which to deal. Consequently, 
he would find the same tactics practicable. 
Here, then, lies a broad missionary field for 
us; fer evidently ours is a gospel that will 
find many there to help. : : 

The hardest side of this work is the shift- 
ing population; but this likewise is hopeful 
as well. We need workers to form Unitarian 
churches and people to attend the Unitarian 
churches already formed. Years hence we 
will see the results. : 

The financial side is another problem to 
face. Few of our young men feel that they 
and their families can endure the struggle 
year after year for the small monetary con- 
sideration offered. Right here is an excel- 
lent opportunity for our rich men to start 
Unitarian churches, for it is infinitely better 
to found a church than a library. 

There is a cheerful side to the work as well. 
A Unitarian church is the hardest thing to 
kill. The speaker mentioned one Unitarian 
parish that had a list of startling ministers, 
among them being men of intemperate habits 
and free lovers. So the very fact that we do 
not die is encouraging. Still, another en- 
couragement is the loyalty of the people. 
And, lastly, there is a certain satisfaction 
and joy in the service. 

Among our thirty young people’s organi- 
zations in this section, thirteen of which are 
independent, these two are doing a truly 
wonderful work,—the church at Ann Arbor 
(a university town) and the Third Church 
in Chicago. 

We need vastly more of the missionary 
spirit. We need to talk more about our 
religion as the Christian Scientists do. If 
God cannot work through us as Unitarians, 
our gospel is not going to spread. There are 
some in every community to whom our gos- 
pel especially appeals, and, in order to reach 
farther out, we ought to get over a certain 
religious snobbishness. In this Central West 
we have a vast opportunity as a denomina- 
tion, for we have hitherto extended our work 
there so little. Our kind of people are there, 
we find; but they are not going to church 
anywhere. Just what we need is to be min-— 
isters figuratively. Our faith ought to be 
our most cherished possession, as dear as our. 


.* 
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families; but we ought not to be afraid of 
making a proselyte. Above everything else 
we need denominational spirit. 

The fields are not yet ripe, but the harvest 
will come later when the great Central West 
is the centre of the nation. Of course, if we 


do net do the work, it will not be done. | 


Even if we remain here in New England, or 
wherever our abode, we can still retain this 
denominational loyalty. Occasionally our 
denominational organ gets frantic; but we 
are all working for the same thing,—right- 
eousness,—and, whether we are excluded 
by the other sects or not, we must keep right 
on working. We need, then, men with the 
conviction of Paul, men who are willing to 
go to this West to work for what they can 
_ get, to stay there, and to prepare for the 

future. Then the kingdom of God may 
come in, and we shall begin to enter into our 
inheritance. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The weekly service at King’s Chapel will 


be conducted August 12, at 10.30 A.M., by} 


Rev. W. W..Fenn of Harvard Divinity School, 


The union service at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, will be conducted August i, 
at 10.30 AM., by Dr. William Everett of | 
Quincy. 

Dr. John Cuckson of Plymouth, Mass., 
will preach at the First Unitarian Church, 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, on Sunday morning, 
August 12, at eleven o'clock, 


Churches. 


NANTUCKET, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Meeting-house, Rev. Edward Day: 
The work has. gone on very pleasantly since 
the summer meetings. These proved suc- 
cessful financially as well as in other ways. 


All bills have been paid: ~ Consequently the |: 


reseryed fund of $50, generously set aside 
by the Channing Conference to meet a pos- 
sible deficit, will not be drawn upon, A 
considerable number of the attendants of 
the meetings remained some time after they 
closed, among others Mrs. Lester Bartlett, 
who served with such acceptance to all as 
a soloist, and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Shippen 
of Seattle, Wash. The following Sunday the 
congregation had.a goodly number of the 
librarians, who came on an excursion from 
Narragansett Pier after their meeting. 
Despite the unfavorable weather, the num- 
ber of Unitarians in Nantucket this sum- 


met has beén large. The recent sale of || 


fancy articles by the ladies of the church 
was a most gratifying success. Though 
the pastor had to pull himself together 
and preach the Sunday after the meetings 
and for the three following Sundays, he 
fave his people the great pleasure of hear- 
ing Rev. John Snyder of Wellesley, August 
5. Rev. C. A. Roys, a former pastor of 
the church, is to spend his vacation in 
town this month, , and is ‘expected to preach 
August 12: He will be most cordially and 
i ly welcomed. 


\United States. 


was decided to close the church 


The Christian Register 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Assoéiation:— 


Already acknewledged. . Sivcstitce's ompitieees ele stematy 


July 3. South Society, Worcester.......-++..+.+ 15.75 
Io. Sunday saso0l. Lenox Avenue Giirch, 
WRG egN Gri cake es oso aceit ces ccdeseccinacs 5.00 
18. Meadville Theological School, as in- 
come of Brookes Fund.........++.+++ 3,000.00 
12, Dr. James Henry Parker, New York, 
N. 50.00 
12. Mrs. re. James I “Henry Parker, New York, 
Dawes 50.00 
13. Arcadia: Wis. ‘Gale ‘of Parsonage) -. 1,170.55 
23. Summer Meetings Association « vee 1.00 
26. Thomas C, Blough, Milford, Fad vet 1.00 
$3,325.41 
MINISTERIAL AID FUND. 
Already acknowledged .......60.00+se05eeeesees $110,476.00 
July 30. Charles Head, Boston «s+. ++»s-- ates 500.00 


$110,976.00 
Francis H. Lincotn, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco Relief Fund. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


Previously acknowledged.............- Aer $43,160.55 
Unity Church, St. ledge additional..... Pann Gone 5.00 

First Unitarian Church, West Newton, addi- 
tional........ 55.73 

Hawes Unitarian “Cong. “Church, ‘South’ ‘Bos- 
ton, additional........ ss esas 1.00 
Plymouth and Bay Conference....:... io eae 20.00 
$43,251.28 


No further contributions to this fund are desired. 
SamugE_ A, Error. 


Mrs. Joseph Wood. 

Many friends will hear with deep regret 
of the death of Mrs. Wood, wife of Rev. 
Joseph Wood of the Old Meeting Church, 
Birmingham, which took place early on 
| Saturday morning, July 21, while on her way 
home in the steamship Republic, from the 
Mr. Wood exchanged pul- 
pits for two months with Dr. Crothers of 
Cambridge, Mass., and had been absent 
from Birmingham for ten weeks. The sad 
event was anneunced on Sunday morning 
at the Old Meeting Church, and after a 
prayer and the singing of the hymn, ‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,’’ the congregation, many 
of whom were much affected, dispersed. It 
in the 
evening. 

During the last week of her stay in America 
Mrs. Wood was taken seriously ill, but 
rallied sufficiently to justify. the doctors 
in giving permission to start for home as had 
been arranged. It was thought that the 
sea air might possibly be helpful toward 
recovery. But after the vessel sailed Mrs. 
Wood grew rapidly worse. 

The funetal took place at the Crema- 
torium, Birmingham, on Wednesday, Rev. 
J. C. Street of Shrewsbury gave the 
‘address, Dr. Crothers offered prayer, and 
Rev. C. M. Wright read the Scripture lesson. 
The anthem, “Crossing the Bar,’’ was ren- 
dered by the Old Meeting Church choir. 

Mrs. Wood’s death was a great shock to 
the congregation and to the large circle of 
her friends, by whom she will be greatly 
missed. Profound sympathy will be felt 
for Mr. Wood in his sorrowful home-coming, 


Old-time Dinners. 


When Montesquieu, a French wit of the 
eighteenth century, said that dinner killed 
one-half of the Parisians, and supper the 
other half, he might have spoken for London 
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of that period as well. Says the Cornhill 
Magazine :— 

“Then the world not only ate so enor- 
mously and so injudiciously, but so often! 
The terrible breakfast, with small beer 
and table groaning with large meats, pre- 
cluded, indeed, a lengthy mid-day meal. 
But by three o’clock great-grandpapa and 
grandmamma were feeding again. As late 
as the early Victorian period this fearful 
repast embraced about twelve courses, all 
enormously heavy and indigestible, and, so 
far as possible, put on the table together, 
so that the diner could see his troubles in 
front of him and know the worst at once. 
Does the present age quite realize that, when 
its forefathers had sat, perhaps, three hours 
over this meal, drunk steadily for two or three 
more,.and taken a dish of tea with their 
womenkind, the whole party then returned 
to the dining-room and had a supper on the 
cold remains of the dinner?” 


Educational 


a  — 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. First-class Caw gard 

Entrance examinations, Sept. 11-12, Addres: 
ALBERT G, Boypgn, Peaineiual: 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F..B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mase, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for colece, 
scientific school, and Business: Illustrated _pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906, For catalo 
address Harlan P. Amen, Principal, 


Individual 


ue and views 
xeter, N.H 


HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
orcester, Mass. Setar in 1856. 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D,D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor. Fits its students for leading’ Sincan in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within font miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Paget ; Henry Pickering, Treasurer; 

. Pield, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St,, Boston 


Rey. C. R. Eliot, 
Parker 


Vermont 


That’s the place 
fora real vacation 


Hotels everywhere, farm and yillage homes 


Green Hills, camping spots on Lake 


among the 
Rates from $5 to $10 a 


Champlain’s shores. 
week. 

‘Three express trains daily between Boston and 
Vermont and Montreal, pactading New England 
States Limited crack day-time flyer. Booklets. 
Address T. H. Hanley, Central Vermont Ry., 
360 Washington St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


An observer, good at making epigrams, has 
said that the automobile divides the popu- 
lation into two classes,—the quick and the 
dead. 


School Examiner: “‘What is the meaning 
of false doctrine?’ School-boy: “Please, 
sir, it’s when the doctor gives the wrong 
stuff to the people who are sick.” 


An English clergyman was called suddenly 
to preach before the students of a well- 
known college. He hurriedly chose out of 
his ‘‘barrel”’ a sermon, and without reading 
it went to the college chapel, the.congrega- 
tion of which was wholly composed of male 
students, He got along famously until 
near the close, when he amdzed the boys by 
beginning his peroration thus, “And now 

a word in conclusi n to you who are mothers.” 
Exchange. 


. Punch has a scene in which a district visi- 
tor is shown entering the cottage of a poor 
woman, ‘The visitor is evidently new to 
the business and somewhat.-embarrassed. 
The cottager says to her: ‘“‘I’m quite well, 
thank yer, miss; but I ain’t seed you afore. 
Y’re, fresh at it, ain’t yer, miss?” “I have 
never visited you before, Mrs. Johnson.” 
The woman dusts a chair. “‘Well,” she says, 


“‘yer sits down here, an’ yer reads me a short ! 


psalm, yer gives me a shillin’, and then yer 
goes!” 


Any Old Lock.—Since Paderewski’s mar- 
riage, the story is being revived of a well- 
known. society woman, who wrote to him 
for ‘‘a lock of hair.’ She received this 
reply: -“Dear Madame,—M. .Paderewski 
directs me to say that it affords him much 
pleasure to comply with your request. You 
failed to specify whose hair you desire. So 
he sends samples of that of his valet, cook, 
waiter, and, mattress belonging to M. Pull- 
man, 
travelled in America.’’—Public Opinion. 


In the Beecher family the narne of Mrs. 
Stowe was often quoted to the younger gen- 
_ eration as one having authority. On one 
occasion a grandniece of. Mrs. Stowe became 
very angry at a playmate and, stamping 
her foot, said: ‘‘I hate you, and I don’t want 
anything more to do with you, nor your man- 
servant, nor~ your maidservant, nor your 
Ox, nor, your ass.””. Her mother sternly 
reproved her, asking her if she knew what she 
was saying. Little Miss Beecher promptly 
replied, ‘Yes, the Ten Commandments.” 
“Well, do you know who wrote them?” 
‘The child, looking — disgusted, 
“Goodness, yes! Aunt~ Harriet 
s’ pose.” 


did, I 


Some time ago a resident in Dublin en- 
tertained an old Presbyterian minister who 
was rather short-sighted, and who liked to 
prowl. about the city by himself. On re 
turning home one evening, his host found 
him treading the Bible, and the minister 
exclaimed: ‘“‘I can’t make it out at all. I 
have read Génesis XXX, twice over, and I 
am none the wiser.’ He explained that a 
large portion ‘of the shops in Dublin had 
“Genesis xxx.” inscribed on them. ‘“‘Gene- 
sis xxx.!”’ exclaimed his host, in astonishment. 
“Whatever do you mean??? ‘Oh, it’s all 
over the place,—on the walls and even on 
the barrels.” sai the minister . Then his 
host laughingly said, ““Why, you mean 
Guinness XXX!” 


proprietor of the coach in which he 


answered,- 


BIGELOW} 


Ca CLOCKS 
with Mantel Ornaments : 


SIL WASHINGTON ST 
GORNER-WEST:ST: 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE paras eget bic MASS, 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, ee eecccseccccces $40,702,691.55 
LIABILITIES... covescvescsccccces ' 36,600,270.05 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integsity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. &7 
Milk Street. 
vane" F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


D. F. APPEL, Secret ta: 
WM. TURNER, A ‘Al: Sec’y. 


PIPE S&REED — 


Ys 0 OR 
is Preiage To. 


BOSTON — MASS 


Quincy ivutual Fire insuranca 


Company 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1906, $728,999.13 
Surplus over Reinsurance, 478,022.32 
Losses paid past year, 53,697.94 
Dividends paid past year, 60,630.58 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL 


Amount at Risk, $33,100,260.00 
Total Liabilities, 250,976.81 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per cent. 
on 5 years, 40 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all 
others. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
Cc. A. HOWLAND, Jr., Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM H.'FAY, Secretary 
JAMES F. YOUNG, Asst, Secy. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


; HURCH 
= CAREETS 


AT. MANU- 


FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


*| nasium, -field sports, etc. 


| moderate means. 


- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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alk RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaire 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by © ~-* = 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS ... 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. ter. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational. a 


—— bet en ‘the inte 


The Misses Allen. wait inown educator, 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls; 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass: ~~ 
FOR ~ 


7 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL f9k 
Beastie situated in the heart of the ‘ ‘college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and hi; 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For. 
catalogue, address 
CAROLINE R, CLARK, A.M., PrInciPAL. . 


H * 9 School: . 
Miss Kimball’s ror Gitis. 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 21st 
year. College rier! General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best col mn preparatory wor Gym- 
lustrated book let free. 


MPUrES Scena ree A 
wed fs The =F BME 

FE © jong igi Garuo- om 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 

Massachusetts 

One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of rgw_east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. vs m 
The school Year Book, details of courses, éf¢.; 
with photographs of the picturesque ene 
and grounds will be sent on application. . 
Address Box 1711. 


) Brtncipalg: John MacDufie, Ph.D, . 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A, B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY. 
ANDOVER, N.H,. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
. T. P. FARR, ee 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Preseut’ Bly’ 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. © For 
catalogue address the President, ~ cigs: 


¥. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


B 0 § TO N Director, JEFFRRY R. Bracentty Ph. -D,, 
Assistant, Z1LPHA D. SMITH 
Maintained by Simmons College and: Harvaré-: 
University: - a 
For students of the practice of charitable and th ‘socia 
work, and workers, paid or voluntary. * % er 7 
Course of one academic Hamil begins October 2 
For circulars address 9 ilton Pines, 


Springfield 


Boston: , 


